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Report of A Moonlight School in Virginia 


By SUE JONES, Covesville 


County for white persons, under the direc- 
tion of the Virginia Illiteracy Committee, 
was held in Covesville, Va. 

Before it was definitely decided to have the 
school, Dr. Charles G. Maphis, chairman of the 
Virginia Illiteracy Committee, Mr. A. L. Bennett, 
superintendent of schools for Albermarle County, 
and Miss Dora B. Beck, a member of the Illiteracy 
Committee, held two meetings in Covesville in 
order to determine whether or not it would be ad- 
visable to hold the school, how many would be in- 
terested in attending, and just what the attitude of 


Te first moonlight school in Albemarle 


the citizens of the community was toward the 
project. 

Four days before the school was to open, the 
organizer of the school went to Covesville and 
spent two days in visiting the families of those 
whose names had been given as being interested in 
attending. 

The first meeting was also announced by a 
poster placed in the local post office. 

There were thirteen who enroled the first night 
and from them the organizer secured the names of 
others who might be interested in attending. These 
were contacted and from time to time others 





Letter written after twenty-four lessons in writing. 
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enroled until the enrolment reached twenty-three. 

The time for and the length of the classes were 
left entirely to the members of the classes, and due 
to the fact that they were held during July and 
August, the busiest time for the farmers in that 
section, it was decided to meet at 7 :30 and dismiss 
at 9:00. 

‘ Some of those enroling could read and write a 
very little, others could write only their names, 
and one man could read quite well but could not 
write, so it was necessary to have a slow and an 
advanced class in both reading and writing. 

A woman who lived in the community and who 
had formerly had experience in teaching primary 
grades was secured to assist the organizer in 
teaching. 

At first it was a little hard to interest the women 
of the community, but after the organizer had 
visited a number of them and had offered to hold 
an afternoon class for them if necessary three 
women enroled in the night classes. Two of them 
could read and write a little, the third one was 56 
years of age and could not write at all. 

It was only natural that some enroled through 
curiosity and these, of course, attended only one 
night or two and dropped out. Others found, after 
attending several nights, that it was too hard for 
them to do their work during the daytime and at- 
tend school at night. Our attendance averaged 
around twelve or thirteen each night. 

The matter of lights for the schoolhouse was 
one problem that was met by getting the more 
prosperous citizens of the community to furnish 
gasoline lanterns. 

The classes were held three nights each week, 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday nights, in the 
village schoolhouse. 

The first month of school the organizer con- 
tacted those absent each night by calling on them 
when possible or by correspondence. Some of 
them were reached very easily, others were hard 
to interest, and still others could not be interested 
by any means. 

In an endeavor to create interest the organizer 


offered a prize of a five dollar gold piece to the 
pupil who attended most regularly and who was 
responsible for bringing the most new pupils and 
re-interesting old pupils who had stopped for one 
cause or another. 


In our writing classes, we taught, first, the writ- 
ing of their names ; second, the alphabet both small 
and capital letters; third, the writing of simple 
words ; fourth, the writing of numbers, addition, 
subtraction, multiplication and division ; fifth, the 
making of bank checks, deposits and how to keep 
check stubs, how to fill in requests for post office 
money orders, how to fill in order blanks for mail 
order houses, how to write simple business letters, 
fold them, and address the envelopes. 


In reading, we studied a farm and home book, 
some passages from the Bible, the reading of 
hymns, and in connection with our reading we also 


taught spelling and reading through an Indian 
book. 


The first night those who could write their 
names were asked to do so. These written names 
were kept and at the end of school were placed 
with their names written by them at this time in 
order that they might see just how much progress 
had really been made, which in most cases was 
quite remarkable. 


Practically every night the students sang songs 
that had long been familiar to them and were 
taught some new ones. They seemed to get much 
enjoyment from this. 


After discussing it with the pupils, it was de- 
cided to conclude the school with a picnic. The 
organizer stressed the fact that no one was to go to 
any expense for this affair but each one was to 
furnish just what he could spare from his garden, 
orchard, or farm. In this way we had a very 
lovely lunch which every one enjoyed. 


There are three things important in the teaching 
of illiterates: First, the winning of their confi- 
dence ; second, the creation of a friendly rivalry, 
and third, giving them the things in which they are 
most interested. 
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Industrial Arts Education in Elementary Schools 


By JOHN B. ROLLER, Principal, Coeburn High School 


recent years has said that as a school sub- 

ject industrial arts may be thought of as 
“A study of the changes man makes in materials 
to increase their values to meet needs, of the ap- 
propriate usage of products made, and of the 
social advantages and problems resulting from 
the making of these changes and products.” A 
careful analysis of this definition will reveal to 
the thoughtful teacher of primary, elementary, or 
early secondary grades abundant food for 
thought. 

Let it be clearly understood that it is this regu- 
lar classroom teacher and not a supervisor or 
special teacher who is to use his knowledge of in- 
dustrial arts, not to set up a special subject in ad- 
dition to the ones now taught but rather to vitalize 
and motivate much of the subject matter now 
used by showing the child a connection between 
the things learned in school and the interests and 
problems of that life which lies outside the 
school. 

As industrial arts education is here con- 
ceived it is distinguished from manual training in 
that it emphasizes mental and social training 
values rather than the hand skills and usefulness 
of physical objects produced. It is distinguished 
from vocational training in that it is confined to 
the acquisition of those abilities, understandings, 
attitudes, and appreciations which will be useful 
to all children without regard to sex or intended 
occupation and does not attempt to make skilled 
workmen any more than a course in art or music 
for the elementary grades is designed to make 
artists or musicians. It is distinguished from fine 
arts in that it concerns itself with the use of ma- 
terial products while fine arts are concerned with 
their beauty. It is to be understood that these 
distinctions are not absolute but are set up for 
purposes of definition. . 

In industrial arts as well as in other fields we 
can justify the inclusion of only such activity as 
will meet these requirements: (1) It must be of 
such a nature that it can be clearly and definitely 
related to the child’s experience. (2) It must have 
real educational value for all children alike re- 


(): E of the clearest educational thinkers of 


gardless of whether they are destined to become 
home-makers, lawyers, doctors, or mechanics. 
(3) It must develop in children fundamental abili- 
ties, understandings, attitudes, and appreciations 
which will be useful to them as citizens and con- 
sumers. (4) It must be chosen in such manner 
that children will be aided in appreciating the 
relationships between man and man, the inter- 
relation and obligations existing between men not 
only in the same walks of life but in different 
walks of life, not only in the same country but in 
other countries, not only in this age but in other 
periods of our social and industrial development. 

What, then, will we teach? Let us examine 
one example of industry which has undergone a 
complete change in our own time. There are in 
every community those who can recall the time 
when the average boy and girl saw all of the 
complicated process involved in making clothing. 
The sheep were clipped, the wool was washed, 
carded, spun, woven, and made into garments at 
home. What happens now? All save the first 
of these interesting and important processes are 
carried on behind closed doors on which is writ- 
ten ‘“‘No Admittance.” Today’s child is cheated 
of his birthright. A few years hence the city 
child, who no longer looks up when he hears an 
aeroplane, will become acquainted with the horse 
only in a zoo. 

But what has this to do with our problem? In 
the opinion of the leading educational thinkers of 
the day the school has too long lived in the realm 
of subject matter and the textbook while the child 
at school and his parents at home have been try- 
ing in vain to apply the facts learned in school to 
the problems that arise in everyday life. 

“The Massachusetts Industrial Commission 
found by personal visitation to 3,157 families 
whose children had dropped out of school from 
the middle to the upper grades that 76% of them 
would have kept their children in school if they 
had felt that it was really worth while.” 

That a problem exists can hardly be denied. 
What is the solution ? It is offered that one means 
of revitalizing and integrating the activities of the 
schoolroom is to relate them to the problems of 
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life through the medium of industrial arts. Our 
daily use of arithmetic is involved in the compu- 
tations of measurements and costs necessary to the 
manufacture and sale of things used by man. A 
study of the sources of these necessities opens a 
wonderful field of geography, nature study, and 
the study of foreign peoples. The improvements 
‘in living conditions characteristic of our age sug- 
gest the discoveries, inventions and developments 
which, traced back to primitive times, will lead 
the child through interest rather than compulsion 
to want to know something of the history of those 
who have paved the way. The problems in hu- 
man relationships, capital and labor, working 
‘conditions of men, women, and children, the 
tariff, unemployment and a host of like questions, 
which occupy most of the time of our lawmaking 
bodies, will give children in our secondary schools 


an opportunity to form their own opinions and 
set their own standards with reference to the ob- 
ligations of man to man. These problems are a 
direct outgrowth of our complicated industrial 
machinery. 

One begins to see where this line of thinking 
will lead us. It is unnecessary to caution the 
teacher against being led too fast. Let each 
teacher select from the wealth of material offered 
that part which he can use well and can relate to 
the life of the group of children being taught, 
their mothers and fathers, their uncles and aunts 
and cousins. When this has been done we shall 
not have reached the millennium or have opened 
to the delighted gaze of the child a Utopian land, 
but it seems safe to say that we shall have taken 
a step, and a rather important step, in the right 
direction. 





Cultural and Vocational Aspects of Business Education 


By J. H. DODD, State Teachers College, Fredericksburg 


fied as being primarily vocational in its nature. 

It is regarded as a process of training which 
has for its main objective the securing and hold- 
ing of a job. If it is conceded to have any merit 
other than that of vocational preparation, that is 
merely incidental. 

So closely is the idea of vocational utility asso- 
ciated with business education, it is perhaps safe to 
say that any subject, regardless of its nature, 
which is entitled “business” cannot occupy a su- 
perior place of academic prestige in the minds of 
many people. In the estimation of some educa- 
tional leaders subjects like arithmetic, English, art, 
history, and language seem to become tainted 
when qualified by the adjective “business.” And 
the person who secures whatever educational 
value which such courses afford is sometimes con- 
sidered to possess something which has suffered 
degeneration from its erstwhile pure state. No 
doubt but that many persons who are more adept 
in writing an effective business letter or in ability 
to distinguish between a corporation stock and a 
bond than they are in conjugating a Latin verb— 
however haltingly—or to fix the dates of the 
reigns of Menes or Tutankhamen, feel that their 


| N the popular mind business education is classi- 


talent smells of the market place; that it is of the 
earth earthy. And they probably seek compensa- 
tion in the realization of the fact that their “prac- 
tical” knowledge enables them to hold a job. Yet 
in spite of their rationalization, they are likely to 
feel that their knowledge is of the nature of a 
substitute and that it stands in frequent need of 
justification. 

But before deciding that business education is 
primarily vocational in its nature, we should be 
able to answer four questions: (1) What is the 
meaning of culture? (2) What is the meaning of 
vocation? (3) What is the nature of business 
education? (4) How important is business in the 
life of the individual? Difficulty in formulating 
answers to all of these questions should suggest 
the possibility of error in the popular attitude to- 
ward business education. Moreover, if no satis- 
factory agreement can be reached as to the an- 
swers of all of these questions, intelligent discus- 
sion as to the nature of business education is pre- 
cluded. 

What Is the Meaning of Culture? The limita- 
tion of space prevents yielding to the natural in- 
clination to elaborate on the subject of culture. 
For the sake of economy, therefore, a few ex- 
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cerpts from various sources, which are of the na- 
ture of definitions of culture, are given below. An 
attempt is then made to deduce a definition of cul- 
ture which may be used for our present purpose. 

Montesquieu says, “The first motive which 
ought to impel us to study is the desire to augment 
the excellence of our nature, and to render an in- 
telligent being more intelligent.” . . . Matthew 
Arnold states that culture “is the making of end- 
less additions to self, in the endless expansion of 
its powers, in endless growth in wisdom and beauty 

” Professor Alvin Good defines culture thus: 
“Culture (is) knowledge and action in line with 
knowledge of how individuals should live together 
in social groups.” Professor C. C. Peters attempts 
to define culture by an elaborate analysis of cul- 
ture into its elements, the latter of which are found 
to consist of knowledges and abilities which con- 
stitute the individual an intelligent being and 
which enable him to live effectively in his environ- 
ment. 

If culture is understood to mean a state or con- 
dition, it must be achieved by educational pro- 
cesses. If it is a process, it, to me, is synonomous 
with education, when the latter term implies the 
proportional development of the mental capacities 
of the individual. Since perfect culture is possi- 
ble only in an unrealizable ideal, and since the ideal 
can be approached only by the methods and pro- 
cesses which are education, I prefer to think that 
culture and education signify the same thing. Ex- 
cept when the term education is qualified does it 
differ from culture, and even then not necessarily. 

What Is the Meaning of Vocation? The term 
“vocation” is comparatively easy to define, al- 
though care must be exercised in making clear just 
the sense in which it is to be employed. When the 
more elevated connotation of the word is accepted, 
it is practically synonomous with “calling.” We 
observe the restricted meaning of the word “voca- 
tion” when one speaks of the calling of the minis- 
fer or the physician, but of the vocation or occupa- 
tion of the farmer, the laborer, or the clerk. 

Whatever the sense in which the term vocation 
is used, it ordinarily suggests that type of activity 
which claims the major part of one’s time which 
is devoted to consistent effort and which, at the 
Same time, affords the principal source of one’s 
economic income. If this understanding of the 
term is accepted, by paraphrasing Dewey’s defini- 
tion of education we may say that vocational edu- 
cation is that reconstruction and reorganization 
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of experience which adds to the meaning of ex- 
perience and which increases ability to direct the 
course of subsequent experience which will arise 
in connection with those activities which claim the 
major part of the individual’s consistent efforts 
whereby he receives economic income. Unless an 
arbitrary distinction is made, based entirely upon 
the nature of the work involved, we perceive that 
all kinds of education or training which is designed 
to equip one for occupational efficiency is voca- 
tional education. This is equally true in all cases, 
whether we refer to the education of a physician, 
a lawyer, a minister, a carpenter, a stenographer, 
or a manual laborer. 

What Is the Meaning of Business Education? If 
the concepts which we have attempted to establish 
above are accepted, we next must arrive at an un- 
derstanding of the meaning of business education. 
For our present purpose we may consider business 
as being all activities not primarily physical in 
their nature which are useful in the processes of 
getting goods and services from the producers to 
the consumers. Such activities include the mak- 
ing of judgments and those which are of a facili- 
tating nature. No absolute dividing line exists be- 
tween business and industry; but for purposes of 
consideration a distinction must be made. 

By modifying the definition given for vocational 
education, we may say that business education is 
that reconstruction and reorganization of experi- 
ence which adds meaning to experience and which 
increases ability to direct the course of subsequent 
experiences which arise in connection with busi- 
ness situations (business having been previously 
defined). 

How Important Is Business in the Life of the 
Individual? If culture implies knowledge and the 
ability to control or direct situations by reason of 
the possession of knowledge, it appears that cul- 
ture is to an important extent relative or condi- 
tional. According to this concept, culture is 
largely functional. And if it is functional the 
reality of its existence is determined by its en- 
vironment. If this position is justified, and if the 
definition of business education given above is ac- 
cepted, it would seem pertinent and logical to this 
inquiry to try to determine the frequency and ex- 
tent to which business experience occurs in the 
environment in which the individual lives. Only 
the briefest indication of the importance that busi- 
ness and business forces play in influencing 
the life of the individual directly and the shaping 
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of social and political conditions can be given here, 
but for the purpose of pointing out the final field 
of investigation to which our inquiry leads us, a 
general survey of the role of business in the life of 
the individual must be suggested. 

The advent of the individual into the world is 
assisted in most cases by the professional services 
which are made possible by the modern division of 
labor, which is the basis of business. As he de- 
velops, and all during life, the individual must de- 
pend upon innumerable services and goods for 
subsistence and for the comforts which make life 
pleasant. When he enters a calling—regardless of 
its nature—his choice usually will be largely de- 
termined by the estimated opportunities which it 
will offer to enjoy the things which are produced 
by industry and business. In whatever vocation 
he chooses, almost without exception, he will con- 
stantly be concerned with the exchange of his ser- 
vices for the goods and services which others pro- 
duce and which are procurable under our system 
of a division of labor only by the operation of the 
multitudinous forms and processes of business. 
Nor does his interest in the business world cover 
only the period of the duration of his life. If he 
is a worth while individual he will be interested in 
how business will function after he is dead, for if 
he makes provisions for dependents, or otherwise 
provides for the disposition of any property 
rights he may control, the consummation of his 
will must depend upon the functioning of business 
enterprise. Even if he leaves only a legacy of 
good influence—and that might well be more valu- 
able than much material wealth—the spread of 
that influence will, to a great extent, depend upon 
the aid or lack of it which is contributed by busi- 
ness. And, to complete the survey of the ways in 
which business affects the existence of the indi- 
vidual, when he finally takes his departure from 
this world, disposition of his remains is made by 
the instruments and processes provided by busi- 
ness. 

The forces which are set in operation by the 
activities of business create conditions and insti- 
tutions which manifest themselves on every 
hand. Out of the modern division of labor has 
come the price system, by which the value of 
nearly all the means of satisfying wants are calcu- 
lated. Wages, profits, interest, and rent, which 
constitute the methods of distributing income, are 
all determined to the greatest extent by the con- 


dition and uses of the factors involved in the pro- 
duction and exchange of commodities and serv- 
ices. As life becomes more and more complex, 
due to the increasing division of labor, both terri- 
torial and technical, the individual finds it in- 
creasingly necessary to turn to means of social 
control. This he does by resorting to governmen- 
tal rules and aid. Asa consequence, governmental 
costs mount and taxpayers clamor for a reduction 
in taxes. The institutions which make possible the 
training of intelligent citizens are often imperiled 
by the ignorant attitude of those who do not un- 
derstand that schools are not luxuries but necessi- 
ties if living under modern conditions is to con- 
tinue. Governmental problems constantly arise, 
which upon examination resolve themselves into 
problems which have been created by business— 
sometimes local or domestic, sometimes interna- 
tional. So it turns out that political government 
appears to be largely simply the social machinery 
for carrying out economic policies and for settling 
economic problems. 

What we have just said merely suggests some 
of the reasons why the individual must participate 
in business affairs and why it is he is constantly 
confronted or concerned directly and indirectly by 
problems which have their origin in business activ- 
ities and which also must be solved according to 
the principles which operate in the business world. 

When we consider the nature of the environ- 
ment in which the individual must live, we dis- 
cover that it is pervaded by the activities and prob- 
lems of business. And if understanding the world 
in which he lives constitutes an important part of 
the liberal education—or culture—it would seem 
that his education should comprehend a knowledge 
and understanding of the fundamental principles 
and practices which operate in business. Pro- 
ficiency in the languages of former civilizations 
and familiarity with the customs of former civili- 
zations are desirable ; but an understanding of the 
organization and functioning of the economic and 
social world at present is more important. 

If business education is to perform its double 
function of developing an understanding of the 
individual with respect to the world in which he 
lives and of training in certain skills, it must con- 
cern itself less with the traditional interpretation 
of the courses which are usually assigned to it. It 
would be a little daring to assert that the sulject 

(Continued on page 68) 
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thousands of children have found their way 

back to the classroom. There are hundreds 
of pupils entering for the first time. The subject 
of this article might, at first, seem to be applicable 
to those mothers who have children entering 
school for the first time, and for them only, but 
this is not the case. 

It is very true that those parents who have chil- 
dren beginning their school career should take 
special thought of their school relationship, but 
there are many others who have had children in 
school before and have never given this question 
a serious thought. 

Many times I have heard parents express them- 
selves saying that they would be very glad when 
the child reaches the sixth year so he can go to 
school and the parents can get him off their hands. 
This is a rather negligible attitude toward the child 
and places too much responsibility upon the school. 

There are many people who think that the edu- 
cation process begins the first day the child enters 
school and ceases the minute the school is closed. 

Education begins before birth and is never a 
completed process nor is it restricted to time or 
place. Education goes beyond the school and all 
other formal agencies. We have good reason to 
believe that the first six years of a child’s life are 
the most important of -all his educational career. 
Here he is at a tender age and impressions are 
registered most easily. The parents and not the 
school are entrusted with the most important part 
of the child’s education. 

It is during these tender years that the person- 
ality of the child receives a definite stamp, and this 
is for good or ill, according to the way the child is 
guided. Queer, distorted, eccentric personalities 
haven’t just “growed up” like Topsy any more 
than have stable, adjusted personalities. Person- 
alities are molded by experience. Queer folks are 
made queer—they are not born queer, save that 
relatively small percentage who are queer through 
intellectual deficiency. Queerness is a quality of 
temperament and results from wrong emotional 
learning. This emotional learning is directed by 
the parent. Here is a grave responsibility if only 
all parents would realize it. The teacher’s respon- 
sibility is nothing compared to that of the parent. 


[ito school doors have opened again and 
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What Do Mothers Owe Teachers? 


By ROY HELMS, Principal, High School, Amelia 


And yet some people expect the teacher to take 
the child and, with only six hours a day in the 
schoolroom for a few years, change the child or so 
mold his character that he will develop into a good 
citizen. Even when the child is going to school he 
is spending more time at home than in the class- 
room. His parents’ influence is still the most 
powerful. He is learning from every person he 
comes in contact with and every place that he 
visits. His education is going on all the time and 
what he learns at school is only a small part of it. 

The formal part of the child’s education can be 
made more effective through full co-operation of 
the parents and the school. It is not enough to buy 
a new lunch basket and a new pair of shoes and 
think the child is prepared for school. The parent 
should visit the school and see the child at work. 
There should be a full understanding between the 
parent and teacher. The principal educator here 
is not the teacher but the parent. The teacher is 
only supplementing the work of the parent. If 
there is full co-operation here there will be no 
hindrance to the pupil’s learning. To facilitate 
the progress of the child there are a few things 
which might be expected of all mothers in prepar- 
ing their children for school. These are: 

(1) The child should be well. Teeth, eyes, 
tonsils or other defects should be attended to. A 
sick child cannot be expected to show progress. 

(2) The child should be taught self-reliance. 
He should know how to put on his own rubbers, 
tie his shoes, and, under ordinary circumstances, 
know how to take care of himself. 

(3) The child should have been taught obedi- 
ence. It is a poor school where the teacher must 
be taskmaster, yet we have heard parents say that 
they expected the teacher to teach their children 
“to mind.” ; 

(4) We believe, too, that every mother should 
prepare her children for school with the right 
attitude of mind, an attitude of co-operation and 
helpfulness toward teacher and playmates ; an atti- 
tude toward their school work not of drudgery but 
of a happy quest of knowledge. 

A teacher also has a right to expect from par- 
ents sympathetic understanding, a willingness to 
go halfway in helping solve the problems of the 
school, and faith in her work. 
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Helps for Grade Teachers 


By MRS. ALEXANDER MILLAR, Bedford 


A POEM 
When the Leaves Turn Red 


There is purple peacefulness that covers Nature’s 
features, 

Like a many-colored bedquilt o’er a baby’s 
trundle-bed, 

Nature covers all us children, happy, tired little 
creatures, 

Happy, tired little children, whether princes, 
popes or preachers; 

When the leaves turn red. 


A balm that’s full of sleepiness envelops hill 
and river, 

And an air that’s full of sweet content o’er all the 
earth is spread ; 

We know we dream, and yet we pray to be 
awakened never, 

For ’tis the prayer of every soul to dream right 
on forever; 


When the leaves turn red. 


—S. W. Foss. 


PHYSICAL INSPECTION WITH A 
PURPOSE 

The purpose of physical inspection of pupils by 
the teacher is twofold: to find the causes of de- 
fects which affect the child’s health; to remedy 
these defects as far as we possibly can, thus in- 
creasing health, activity and vitalizing the general 
processes of learning. 

We, as teachers, are required by law to make a 
physical inspection of each child under our care 
within a stated time after the opening of school. 
The findings must be tabulated on a physical in- 
spection card and sent to the principal or superin- 
tendent. On a printed slip furnished by the State, 
information as to his child’s defects is sent to the 
parent with request that these be corrected. 
What next? The physical inspection card with its 
much needed information is pigeonholed in the 
officer’s desk for the remainder of tie session un- 
less some special question needs to be decided. 
The information slip sent to the parent, through 
the pupils, is often lost on its way and in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred the parent does not 


read the report slip, or, if he does, the teacher 
hears nothing from it unless she makes a special 
visit or phone call. There is sometimes a promise 
which is not fulfilled unless the teacher sees that it 
is. Thus the child wags on often handicapped 
through his school life. 

Of course in localities which have sufficient 
funds to employ school nurses and physicians, 
conditions are remedied to a great extent, but 
where nurses and physicians are lacking the child’s 
health suffers, for the teacher has but little time 
and the parents ofttimes have but small means 
with which to correct the defects. There are 
some teachers who follow up the results of the 
physical inspection, but these are in the minority. 
In the majority of cases the purpose of the physi- 
cal inspection is lost. A New Jersey bulletin on 
this subject says: “In most schools a situation ex- 
ists for which there is no reason. It presents itself 
somewhat as follows: First—The teacher is 
charged with the responsibility of schooling and 
educating pupils. In the case of some pupils it is 
not a difficult undertaking. But there are others 
who try the patience and skill of the teachers to 
the limit, so much so that teaching becomes.a bur- 
densome task. Other pupils fail outright. There 
arises a need for ‘pushing and pulling’ for inciting 
and stimulating, for threatening and cajoling and 
additional tutoring. Parents scold and then offer 
rewards. Altogether it is a familiar picture. 

“Second—In recent years there has arisen a 
consciousness of nervous disorder, emotional 
stress, fatigue, social maladjustments and be- 
havior trends. In short, there is some effort to- 
ward finding what is wrong with the child.” 

Now, a question comes up. To what extent are 
these conditions responsible for the difficulties en- 
countered by the teacher? Fortunate is the school 
which has a physician or a nurse, for there is much 
knowledge proving the connection and when ap- 
plied the results have been astounding. 

There being no scientific help available the 
teacher must make contact with the home. Let us 
pause to say that sympathy and a sympathetic un- 
derstanding is a great cure-all for school troubles. 
A sixth grade teacher exclaimed, “Yes, Ann has 
quit school. She is impossible.” Five other teach- 
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ers had said, “Ann is not only possible, but is ready 
for promotion.” Poor Ann! Her greatest 
trouble was an incurable impediment in her speech. 

At the home, the teacher learns of the child’s in- 
terests outside of school; she is thus better able to 
diagnose the obstacles to the schooling of the 
child. The family physician is consulted; the 
home, parents, physician and teacher constitute 
educational team work. Would not teaching thus 
become more intelligently planned and directed? 
At least there would be less fumbling in the dark. 

“T can’t understand why Lena is failing,” said a 
troubled mother, “or why Landon is such a dis- 
turbing element. They are both repeating their 
grades this year.” “Why,” replied the new teacher, 
“T can tell you something that may help. Lena 
has defective vision. No doubt she has difficulty 
in seeing work on the blackboard. Did she have a 
front seat last year?” “No, about the middle of 
the room.” A light overspread the teacher’s 
countenance as she continued, “We will give Lena 
a front seat and have it adjusted. Now, about 
Landon, he is a Case of malnutrition ; he stays up 
late at night reading Wild West stories and goes 
to the movies often. He is a tired child of the irri- 
table type. His teeth are in a bad condition. Will 
you please have a dentist attend them? This, with 
proper food, rest, and fewer movies, will help 
nourish and make him a stronger boy. Enlist his 
co-operation in developing some health lessons. 
Tell him the matter of his growing into a strong, 
healthy, useful man depends largely upon him- 
self.” That teacher had a purpose in her physical 
inspection and she made use of it. Who can 
doubt the result ? 

There are many teachers who would gladly de- 
vote more time, strength and ability to the subject 
of health—a subject which finds no entry on the 
promotion card—but they are cribbed and con- 
fined by those in control of the schools. 

A few years ago, the Borden Milk Company of 
New York offered prizes in the United States to 
ten schools which would organize a health class 
and, under its rules and regulations, made the best 
showing at the end of three months. 

Many teachers undertook the project. A certain 
teacher, whom we know well, organized the class 
and conducted it entirely out of school hours. She 
won one of the prizes—two hundred dollars for 
the school and one hundred for herself. The class 
was composed of poor, needy children and the 


records were kept by a doctor in the town. The 
second year she again undertook the same work 
and again she won the prize. Then the Borden 
Milk Company withdrew the offer. The question 
arose as to what should be done with the prize 
money. The teacher was anxious to continue the 
class, but the principal said, “No, your class is 
composed of very poor children and is a source of 
criticism because of this fact.” Then the teacher 
plead for a county wide dental clinic. The prize 
money with other obtainable help was amply suf- 
ficient, but again the principal objected. This 
money was finally used, at the suggestion of the 
principal and chairman of the school board, to pur- 
chase a frigidaire for the lunch room. 


Points for teachers to note as possible symp- 
toms of communicable disease. Bulletin New 
York State Department. 

Listlessness, weakness, drowsiness, flushed face, 
pallor, chills, headache, sore throat, sneezing, 
running of the nose, coughing, red and watering 
eyes, vomiting, eruption on face, neck and arms. 

Measles—Cold in head, sneezing, running of 
nose, red and watering eyes, cough, fever, rash ap- 
pearing about the third day on face, neck and 
arms. 

Scarlet fever—V omiting, headache, sore throat, 
pin point rash (bright red) within 24 hours cn 
neck, arms, chest, and face. 

Diphtheria—V omiting, chill, sore throat, fever, 
gray spots on tonsils, child seems ill. 

Tonsilitis—Sore throat, chilly feelings, fever, 
yellow spots on tonsils. 

Chickenpox—Red, raised spots usually appear- 
ing first on forehead ; sometimes fever. 

Mumps—Swelling of parotid gland in front of 
and below the ear, on one or both sides, pain in 
swallowing, signs of illness. 

German Measles—Similar to measles but mild- 
er, no fever, first signs of eruption on face, spots of 
deep pink color. 

Whooping Cough—Spasmodic 
flushed, eyes congested. 


cough, face 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


A Little Boy’s Pocket 
Do you know what’s in my pottet ? 
Such a lot of treasures in it! 
Listen now while I bedin it; 
Such a lot of sings it holds. 
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First of all, here’s in my pottet 
A beauty shell, I pit’d it up: 
And here’s the handle of a tup 

That somebody’s broke at tea ; 

The shell’s a hole in it, you see: 
Nobody knows dat I dot it, 

I teep it safe here, in my pottet. 

And here’s my ball, too, in my pottet, 
And here’s my pennies, one, two, free, 
That Aunty Mary dave to me; 
To-morrow day I’ll buy a spade, 

When I’m out walking with the maid ; 

I tant put that here in my pottet ! 

3ut I can use it when I’ve dot it. 

And here’s some more sings in my pottet, 
Here’s my bead and here’s my string; 
And once I had an iron ring, 

But through a hole it lost one day, 
And this is what I always say— 
A hole’s the worst sing in a pottet, 

Be sure and mend it when you’ve dot it. 


SEAT WORK FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


Reading 


Write the word to make the best answer 
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Fish need (food, sugar, chairs). 
Gold fish live in (houses, water, trees). 
Gold fish like (seaweed, milk, books). 
Gold fish need (rats, air, fields). 

Gold fish have (hair, tails, feet). 

Gold fish (walk, swim, run). 


Write the word which best belongs with the firsi 


word of each list. 





Fish have (tails, balls, trees). 
Gold fish are (green, brown, gold). 
Gold fish are (new, pretty, fresh). 


Feed gold fish (often, every other day). 


Farm Woman Farmer Boy 
Egg Cow Pig Hen 
Dress Boy Girl Father 
Nest First Drum Bird 
Apple Tree Flowers Garden 
Doll Man Girl Rabbit 
Hoop Roll Tree Happy 
Green Grass Grow Rain 
Gold Neck Hand Ring 
Milk Car Cow Water 
Shoe Head Foot Well 
Read Wall Book Picture 
Fresh Sun Air Run 
Candy Store Corn Garden 
Tree Hat Leaves Help 
Water People Work River 
Corn Girl Garden Fly 
Fast Room King Train 
Room Hat House Come 
Flowers Doll Garden Room 
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a chair 





a table 
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PRESENT PROBLEMS OF RURAL EDUCATION 
By F. B. FITZPATRICK, State Teachers College, Radford 


E are informed that the Virginia Educa- 

WV tion Association will organize its pro- 
gram for our next annual convention to 

be held at Richmond during Thanksgiving Week 
around our present social and economic problems. 
Certainly a great convention like ours should dis- 
cuss present issues and present problems and offer 
something really worth while toward their clari- 
fication. If we fail to do this, we might as well 
stay at home and save the big expense of this con- 
vention. Our chief concern today is not educa- 
tion in general but education as a factor in our 
present economic crisis. In keeping with this idea, 
I am offering sume problems that will be found in 
the program for rural teachers. The aim of the 


officers of this department is to secure able speak- 


ers for their discussion with the hope that some 
very definite conclusions may be reached. 

What can the rural teachers of Virginia contrib- 
ute to the solution of our present economic and 
social problems? We all have a right to feel that 
they should make some very definite and worth 
while contributions. In the article under this de- 
partment in the September issue of the Journal 
(to which the reader is referred), it is suggested 
that the 16,000 teachers of Virginia should (1) 
encourage and emphasize the “Live at Home 
Program” fostered and promoted by farm and 
home demonstration agencies ; (2) should encour- 
age our young people to stay on the farm, build 
homes, and grow crops; (3) should aid the unem- 
ployed in re-establishing themselves on the soil ; 
and (4) should help in keeping up the morale of 
the people in the midst of our present distress. 
These four activities simply suggest lines of serv- 
ice for teachers in their desire to serve the public 
and help solve our present social and economic 
problems. 

What shall we do with the one-room school? 
Has it outlived its usefulness? Should it be con- 
signed to the scrap heap? Should it be supplanted 
by the consolidated school? Or should it be de- 


veloped and made more effective? Should we 
attempt to make it over and adjust it to new con- 
ditions? 

There are about 150,000 one-room schools in 
the United States educating about 4,500,000 rural 
children. These schools run on an average of 
seven months and pay the teacher between $600 
and $700. The teacher is usually a girl averaging 
about twenty-three years of age with two or three 
years’ experience. She has gone through the high 
school and has secured from three to nine months’ 
professional training. She is still a mere girl, not 
an experienced woman. The building in which 
she teaches is frequently dilapidated, unkept, un- 
attractive, and poorly equipped. These 4,500,000 
rural children go to school on an average of 110 
days per school year; yet these children form 
about one-fifth of our total school population. 

What shall we do with the one-room school? 
Shall we continue its inefficiency? Shall we con- 
tinue to fool rural people with it and make them 
think their children are being educated? Or shall 
we furnish a modern building with modern equip- 
ment? Shall we place in this one-room building a 
professionally trained teacher with experience 
and judgment and wisdom and pay her an ade- 
quate salary? Shall we provide effective super- 
vision for these 150,000 one-room teachers or let 
them drift as heretofore? 

We have been consolidating schools for the past 
forty years and yet we have only 18,000 consoli- 
dated schools in the United States and about 50,000 
two-room schools. These two types of schools edu- 
cate about 4,500,000 rural children. In other words. 
the one-room school educates as many children as 
the consolidated and two-room schools together. 

In Virginia, we have 2,904 one-room schools 
educating about 87,000 rural children. The one, 
two and three-room schools of Virginia educate 
about 130,000 rural children, hence they should be 
made as efficient as possible. 

According to our last census 44,600,000 people 
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live in the open country. This is one-third of our 
total population of 122,000,000. About 9,000,000 
of our children live on the farm and will be edu- 
cated in rural schools. The one-room school 
has not outlived its usefulness; it is to be hoped 
that it will be made more useful and more efficient. 
Every time we close a one-room school, we do 
an irreparable injury to the community of that 
school and discontinue the services of some 
teacher. 

A schoolless community is usually an undesira- 
ble community; it does not stand for the better 
things; it degenerates. Every community needs 
the school around which to organize its activities. 
Of course there are advantages belonging to con- 
solidation but there are disadvantages as well. Ad- 
ministrators should be sure that the advantages of 
a particular consolidation outweigh the disadvan- 
tages. 

Back-to-the-farm Movement; its promise and 
significance. As stated in a former article, Vir- 
ginia has a land area of 40,000 square miles with 
an average population of 60 persons per square 
mile. A square mile of Virginia land-can clothe, 
feed, and maintain 300 persons just as easily as it 
can 60. Instead of having 170,000 farms averag- 
ing 100 acres per farm, we ought to have 340,000 
farms averaging 40 to 50 acres. There is plenty 
of room in the country. Farming may not be good 
business at this time but it is a good mode of liv- 
ing. A man with a small farm containing a modest 
home free of debt is the most independent man in 
our present economic crisis. He does not have to 
fear the bread line. Let us not only encourage our 
young people to stay on the farm, to build homes, 
and to grow crops but let us encourage the unem- 
ployed to re-establish themselves on farms. 
Georgia, New York, and many other States are 
doing a splendid service to the unemployed in aid- 
ing the back-to-the-farm movement. 

Over-Supply of Teachers. There seems to be a 
surplus of teachers in general but not an over-sup- 
ply of adequately trained teachers. We need more 
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teachers with the professional and the collegiate 
professional certificates, The thing for the unem- 
ployed teacher to do is to go to school and prepare 
herself further for the teaching opportunities that 
will surely come to her later. This depression can- 
not last always. When it yields to prosperity and 
progress, the demand for professionally trained 
teachers will be greater than ever. Those with de- 
grees and professional certificates will be em- 
ployed first. . There are about 900,000 teachers in 
our public elementary and secondary schools. 
About one-fifth of these will drop out next year. 
Their places will be filled mainly with teachers 
holding collegiate professional certificates. The 
wise teacher will prepare for this better day. This 
period of unemployment should be made a period 
of activity, growth, and further preparation for 
efficient service. It had just as well take place 
now as later in order to meet the requirements of 
higher standards. 

Necessity for retrenchment. During this period 
of depression certain retrenchment will have to be 
made. Teachers recognize that fact and are will- 
ing to share in sacrifices ; but retrenchment should 
be made along material lines rather than along 
spiritual lines. In order to balance the budget, we 
can stop building additional schoolhouses and buy- 
ing new equipment without doing serious harm to 
our children. We can reduce the expenses of gov- 
ernment by one-half without affecting efficiency. 
We can better afford to stop building roads even 
than to stop educating our children, or even slack- 
en in our effort to educate them. Roads and 
bridges and houses and other forms of material 
progress can wait a while without serious damage 
to the standards of our present civilization but the 
education of our children cannot be delayed with- 
out irreparable damage. We can practice retrench- 
ment in material things but we cannot afford to 
slacken our efforts in becoming more enlightened, 
more religious, and more cultured. These are 
spiritual values that cannot be neglected if our 
standards of civilization are to be maintained. 















N these hours of depression when men and institutions are being tested, when faith in democracy and 
] the ability of the people to control their destinies is wavering, when there are doubts about universal 
education, and when our government and its activities are attacked and criticized, more than one million 
teachers of America declare their unswerving allegiance to the great principles of freedom in response to 
which our institutions have been built.—Joseph Rosier, president of the National Education Association. 
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To Have or To Be, or the Teacher Faces a New Era 


By HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON, Author of The Story of Mankind 


intellectual integrity and the spiritual cour- 

age of the teachers, for in this age which has 

lost its old ideals and has not yet found new ones, 
in this era when the terrific economic pressure 
from the outside forces the parents to pay less and 
less attention to the home, the teacher will have to 
fulfill a dual role, that of the person who purveys 
information and also that of the man or woman 
who shapes the character of the children which 
circumstances have entrusted to his or her care. 
We have of course always paid lip service to this 
ideal but in practice it has been just a little 
different. - 
The silence which we have maintained so many 
years was unavoidable as long as local politics 
were closely interwoven with our educational 
system and as long as the alumni were able to dic- 
tate to the teachers what they should approxi- 
mately think and say and do. We all agree that 


: ee future of the world depends upon the 


we.are living in a crisis. Personally I will go even 


a little further and state that this is the most far- 
reaching revolution through which the world has 
passed since the fourth and fifth centuries of our 
era when the Roman Empire ended its thousand 
year old career. That did not happen in a day or 
an hour but slowly and gradually, as it is happen- 
ing now. And then as now there were two views 
of the situation. There were those who said, 
“Don’t say a word, just pretend that everyt/ing is 
as it has always been. Be an optimist and let the 
world think that nothing has changed,” and there 
were those who said, “It is your duty to warn 
those around you of the coming dangers. Then 
and then only, by facing and realizing the coming 
perils of a rapidly changing time, can we hope to 
save our civilization.’”’ Unfortunately, the pro- 
fessional optimists won out. It did them very 
little good, for soon afterwards they were dead 
optimists, though they might have been living 
much longer if they had listened to the pessimists. 

I might compare such a crisis with a shipwreck. 
Then too there are two conflicting theories of be- 
haviour. There are the captains who say to the 
passengers, “Nothing has happened. Just go back 
to bed or your bridge game. Breakfast tomorrow 
as usual,” and there are those who warn them, “No 


time for any sort of a panic. The situation is in- 
deed slightly dangerous. But we can save you all 
by paying close attention to the needs of the mo- 
ment. Go ahead as if nothing had happened, but 
prepare to behave as if everything could happen.” 
Personally, I have always preferred the latter 
school. It is less disastrous. And it seems to me 
that the teacher who means well by himself and 
his neighbors should belong to the latter group. 

f course it takes more courage to face a situation 
than to prattle sweet words about it and trust to 
luck. If any of the directors are on board, the 
captain may even lose his job while the directors, 
as has happened upon certain historic occasions, 
find room in the last life-boat. But then, it takes 
courage to face all the realities of life. That is 
why the world has always preferred a leader to a 
cauliflower, although the latter is apt to lead a 
more even and undisturbed existence. 

We are just recovering from one of the worst 
afflictions that can happen to any nation—a period 
during which large numbers of people received 
something for nothing. That strange historical 
interlude (for it was merely an interlude) devel- 
oped a philosophy of its own, for no system of 
action (however negative) can hope to survive 
without some sort of a concrete philosophy behind 
it. The disastrous philosophy in this case was that 
of “results.” Size was substituted for contents 
and quantity for quality. Asa result, the old ideal 
of “being” was allowed to be forgotten for a new 
ideal of “having.” In order that it might pene- 
trate without too great resistence on the part of 
the few honest men and women boldly proclaimed 
that such a philosophy of life could only lead to 
one ultimate and disastrous goal; those who bene- 
fited most directly from the existing state of 
affairs called forth a terrific and most hideous 
plague, a plague which made its victims suffer 
from a complete atrophy of their moral sense. The 
inability to feel moral indignation is perhaps the 
worst ailment against which the present educators 
have to contend. 

Children for almost an entire generation were 
placed before the choice of to have or to be with 
the accent on the “to have” and with a supercilious 
pity for the weak-minded idealists who still 




























preached that “being” was infinitely preferable to 
mere “having.” The bathroom with running wa- 
ter became the grand and glorious purpose of a 
life which no longer demanded that the austere 
chamber of the soul and the intellect should also be 
provided with the running water of criticism and 
the fresh air of intellectual independence and 
courage. 

I need not dwell upon this subject, for every one 
who has been called upon to deal with the educa- 
tional problems of today will know as well or 
much better than I do of what I am speaking. 

This false doctrine has brought us to the present 
terrible crisis. We are not suffering from an over- 
production of material goods but from an under- 
production of honest thinking. 

I realize the advantages of mere physical com- 
forts and personally of course prefer a three mil- 
lion dollar schoolhouse to an old and dilapidated 
and unhygienic edifice. But I can do without that 
schoolhouse if it has been merely constructed to 
raise a thirty cent crop of mentality which shall fit 
conveniently and harmoniously into an economic 
machine which no longer bears any relation to the 
true ideals of life as they have been understood by 
the best and the wisest of all ages. 
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Invariably people ask at the end of a lecture for 
some constructive suggestion. That may be all 
right in the case of some minor change about a 
curriculum or the hours devoted to non-athletic 
pursuits. The present crisis, however, is too gi- 
gantic to permit one man even to suggest that 
everything can be solved if the world will only 
listen to his own brilliant cogitation. For the mo- 
ment the problem before the house is to diagnose 
the case. 

And I offer as my own diagnosis the fact that 
we have worshipped the false gods of a purely ma- 
terial success, that in the matter of “to have or to 
be” we have been forced to choose “to have” in 
preference of “to be.” As the leaders of the com- 
ing generation, it is our duty to proclaim ourselves 
rebels. The world has never made.any progress 
without a crop of honest and cheerful rebels. And 
in a country founded upon the healthy principle of 
spiritual rebellion (for what brought our ances- 
tors here except their unwillingness to accept the 
established rules of their respe tive home-coun- 
tries?) I shall invite you to join we in that new 
Declaration of Independence which holds that a 
man’s conscience is and of right ought to be su- 
perior to the size of his bank account. 





A Study of Dialect in Virginia 


By MARY AGNES WHITT, Meadow View 


section there are, to this day, a few of the 

older inhabitants who use some of the old 
Anglo-Saxon dialect which had its origin in Ger- 
many and the northern part of Europe many cen- 
turies ago. 

The Angles and Saxons invaded England from 
the northern part of Europe and conquered the 
country becoming its ruling race. The imprint left 
on classical English literature by these people is as 
accurate history of our present day English lan- 
guage as anything’ chronicled by the best his- 
torians. Ina history of early English writings we 
learn that at a time when there were three lan- 
guages spoken in England there was an element 
of the people who clung stubbornly to the Saxon 
tongue. 

The descendants of the first settlers who mi- 


S CATTERED about through our Appalachian 
WK 


grated from England to the mountains of Virginia 
have, with the same characteristic tenacity, re- 
tained through countless decades the purest of the 
Saxon words just as they were brought to 
America. 

Many times while teaching here some years ago, 
I heard the word “haar” used for hair. The little 
boy who requested me to “Please make Harvey 
quit pullin’ my haar!” would have received the 
shock of his life had I told him that he was speak- 
ing German to me. 

I traced this word back and find that the Saxons 
said “haer” maybe a thousand years ago. The 
Germans use the word “haar” in their language 
today. 

While it did sound strangely peculiar to hear a 
dear old mother say that her little “gal” was 
“afearn” to go in the dark, there is a reason for 
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this. Note the striking resemblance between this 
word and the Saxon aferan meaning to make 
afraid. Many persons in the mountains used the 
Saxon word “afeard” (participle passive) in all 
references to being made afraid. 

There were a number of my pupils who persist- 
ently used “thar” for there. It is interesting to 
know that this is an old Gothic word. The Saxons 
in the far distant past said “thaer” for there. As 
to why they abandoned this and gave the word the 
Gothic pronunciation is conjecture on my part. I 
only offer the explanation that the Goths were of 
Germanic blood and lived near to the Angles and 
Saxons. There was an undisputed similarity in 
the languages of these peoples. 

In the mountains “yan” and “yander” were 
generally used for yon and yonder.- “Yon” and 
“yonder” come from the Saxon “geond” which it 
is suggested comes from “gan.” This in all prob- 
ability is where “yan” and “yander” had their 
beginnings. 

The people in this country have, in very neigh- 
borly fashion, “axed” each other for unrecorded 
generations. This does not necessarily mean that 
there were feuds and horrible massacres. In 
England, some hundred years ago, it was the usual 
practice to say “axed” when one “asked” a ques- 
tion. Webster says that “In former times, the 
word was pronounced ax. As in the royal style 
of assenting to bills in parliament, ‘Be it.as it is 
axed,’ ” 

I found it no easy task to persuade several 
families of children here that they should not say 
“ax” when they meant “ask.” Some of the old 
words were such a part and parcel of life and 
limb that any teacher working for their elimina- 
tion felt the need of a familiarity with the tech- 
nique of the vivisectionist. It was an operation 
which could not be performed spontaneously nor 
without painstaking effort. 

There come to my mind some other expressions 
which, although distinctly English, I have been un- 
able to trace in reference books. These expres- 
sions are used by some of the best English writers. 

There was an aging couple here who always 
said “nur” for the word “than.” I do not know the 
origin of this word, but I thought of Silas Marner 
when I heard it. George Eliot, the author of this 
classic, tells of a woman placing a child in the 


coal-bin as punishment. The woman says that she 
didn’t let the child stay “more nor a minute.” 

This same couple mentioned above, as well as 
the younger members of the family, used two 
other expressions, the origin of which seems to be 
obscure. These people spoke of “redding” out the 
hair when they meant to comb it. They invariably 
said “shot” the door when they should say “shut” 
(or close) the door. Hall Caine uses the word 
“redding” in Manxman. However, he spells it 
“redyng.”' This same writer mentions a character 
whom he has to say “shot” the window, when no 
gun had been mentioned. 

In my school work here I was constantly cor- 
recting my pupils for saying “‘retch” when they 
should say “reach.” The Saxon word for “reach” 
is spelled “racan” present tense, recan past, and 
raecan for the perfect participle. None of these 
words can by any straining of the imagination be 
pronounced to sound like “retch.” The primary 
sense in which the Saxons used this word meant 
“to stretch”—hence with our mountain people the 
past tense of reach is “retch.” 

In this country before persons have passed the 
infantile stage they are entitled to be called 
“fellers.”” This term applied to all people of either 
sex whether male or female or when both were 
spoken of collectively. This warm friendly way 
of pronouncing the word “fellows” was a practice 
which originated in England many years ago. 

More than one of England’s writers of the past 
was familiar with all the “old” words of which I 
speak. Shakespeare would have recognized much 
of the language here as his own. Chaucer, too, 
might have been able to have picked out a few 
words that would have shown a kinship to the 
English of his writings. 

Even Tennyson, who wrote at a much later date 
than either of these men, would not have been at a 
loss to understand the dialect here. In the latter 
part of Tennyson’s life he spent much time and 
labor in learning to write of the farmers, cobblers 
and other busy people of his time. Some of the 
incidents of which he tells show that he was in 
close touch with the human side of life among 
people who were far removed from the dignity of 
court functions in his country. One of these 
poems could easily have been applied to the people 
in the mountains of Virginia with scarcely any 
changes as to the language. 
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TEACHERS’ READING COURSES 

The Reading Course is designed primarily to 
serve teachers by giving material for practical sug- 
gestions on everyday classroom problems. The 
course serves also as one of the bases for the re- 
newal of teachers’ certificates, Great care is exer- 
cised in the choice of books for the reading course, 
and teachers are urged to secure early in the ses- 
sion the book or books which would appear to meet 
their needs, 


Reading Course for Year Ending June 30, 1933 

1. UNcLE Sam’s Attic—ANn INTIMATE STORY OF 
ALASKA, by Mary Lee Davis. W. A. Wilde 
Company, Boston. 1930. 402 pages. 

A dramatic account of the development of 
Alaska by the wife of a mining engineer who has 
lived there for many years. Profusely illustrated 
and excellent for supplementing the study of the 
geography and history of one of Uncle Sam’s rich- 
est possessions. 

Single copies—postpaid............ $2.80 
Five or more copies—postpaid...... 2.70 
2. THE CHALLENGE OF THE East, by Sherwood 
Eddy. Farrar and Rinehart, New York. 
1931. 265 pages. 

The author who so ably presented The Chal- 
lenge of Russia here broadens his view and gives 
in an impartial way the world-complicating de- 
velopments that are arising in India, China, Japan, 
Korea, the Philippines, Turkey, and Palestine. 

One or more copies—postage not paid, . .$1.88 


3. RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN THE RURAL CHURCH, 
by Henry W. McLaughlin. Fleming H. 
Revell Company, New York. 1928. 220 
pages. 

A forward-looking constructive study of the 
problems relating to rural religious education. 
Introduction by the late President E. A. Alderman 
of the University of Virginia. 

Single copies—postpaid ........... $1.10 
Five or more copies—postpaid...... 1.00 

4. THe AMERICAN ROAD TO CULTURE, by George 
S. Counts. The John Day Company, New 
York. 194 pages. 


1930. 


OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 
By SIDNEY B. HALL, Superintendent of Public Instruction 


A social interpretation of education in the 
United States. 
One or more copies—postage not paid. . $2.00 


5. Lire NEEDS AND Epucartion, by Frederick G. 
Bonser. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York. 
1932. 288 pages. 

A collection of the more important writings of 
Frederick Bonser, late professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, with an 
introduction by William H. Kilpatrick. The major 
topics treated are The School as a Means of En- 
larging Life, Subject Matter that Derives from 
Life Experience, Curricula Based on Life Needs, 
and Teachers Trained to Interpret Life Experi- 
ences. 

Single copies—postage not paid..... $2.00 

Five or more copies—postpaid...... 1.80 


6. EVALUATION AND IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHING, 
by Charles W. Knudsen. Doubleday, Doran 
and Company, Inc., Garden City, New York. 
1932. 547 pages. 

A textbook on supervision, addressed to both 
teachers and supervisors, presenting a basis for 
evaluating and a plan for improving teaching in 
secondary schools. 

Single copies—postpaid............ $2.25 
Ten or more copies—postpaid...... 2.00 


The Reading Course Examination for the re- 
newal of certificates will be held on May 27, 1933. 
The examination for high school teachers will be 
based on The American Road to Culture and 
Evaluation and Improvement of Teaching. The 
examination for elementary school teachers will 
be based on The American Road to Culture and 
Uncle Sam’s Attic. 

Those interested in taking the examination 
should notify the division superintendent one 
month in advance, so that the necessary prepara- 
tion may be made. 


Virginia Journal of Education 
According to a regulation of the State Board of 
Education, the Virginia Journal of Education may 
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be counted in lieu of one of the books required to 
be read. 
How Certificates Are Issued 

Certificates in Virginia are issued by the De- 
partment of Education, and become valid in any 
school division of the State only on the endorse- 
ment of the division superintendent. Graduates 
of universities, colleges, normal schools, and any 
other accredited institution should send their ap- 
plications for certificates through the president or 
principal of the institution. Suitable application 
blanks will be furnished upon request. 


Renewal of Certificates on the Basis of the 
Reading Course 
A certificate may be extended or renewed only 
by the Department of Education. No certificate 


should be sent to the Department for renewal prior 
to April 1 or subsequent to September 15 of the 
year in which the certificate expires. All applica- 
tions for renewals or extensions must be sent 
through the division superintendent and must be 
accompanied by his recommendation or endorse- 
ment. 


There are two requirements for the renewal of 
certificates by use of the Reading Course: 

1. Applicants must read during the life of the 
certificate five books on the Reading Course. 

2. Applicants who do not present credit for at 
least two college session hours’ work must take the 
examination on the books on education adopted 
for the current year, and designated as the basis 
of this examination. 





Youth 


By H. A. HUMPHREYS, Darlington Heights 


Pe cry has gone out that the world is going 


to perdition. Terrifying criticisms are at 

hand. Weare informed that humanity is in 
revolt against the moral tenets of the social order 
and against constituted authority. We are told 
that crime is rampant and unpunished ; that we are 
engulfed by a crime wave and that the tide is 
steadily advancing. 

Disconcerting are the disparaging criticisms of 
our young people coming from the press, pulpit, 
school, and college—and especially from our 
elders. They say our young people dance, drink, 
pet, and conduct themselves in an ungodly manner 
and from seventy to eighty per cent of the girls in- 
dulge in smoking. According to our elders mod- 
ern youth is frivolous, empty-headed, silly, selfish, 
and rebellious. They say that any girl with rouge 
on her face a generation ago would have been 
socially damned. From small shining boxes these 
girls shamelessly slap dabs of powder on their 
noses in the street car, in the classroom, and even 
while the minister addresses the Throne of Grace 
in their behalf. They cherish the notion that our 
young people demand ease; shirk responsibility ; 
think socialism which, to them, means a “soft and 
comfortable life for everybody ;” lack all the “‘vir- 
tues which make a nation great ;” do not know the 


meaning of the words “unselfishness” and 
“character.” 

Those who come constantly in close personal 
contact with the pupils in the secondary and higher 
schools and know something of their ideals and 
ambitions are not entirely prepared to accept this 
estimate of their worth. At the outset we must 
recognize and appreciate the inevitable antago- 
nism between the individuals of an older and a 
younger generation ; between age and youth; years 
of experience intervene; they view life from dif- 
ferent angles ; speak a different language ; partici- 
pate in different activities ; exhibit different tem- 
peraments ; and it is manifestly impossible for one 
to understand and interpret the other. One is am- 
bition militant, the other is ambition realized ; one 
is idealist, the other realist; one is iconoclast, the 
other conservative ; one is spring, the other is win- 
ter. Age has—and always has had—the illusion 
that the old days were the best; that the home, 
school, church, the individual and institutional life 


of the former days eclipsed, in point of excellence, 
that of all subsequent years, and that the present 
offers little or nothing to match the “good old 
days” when the world was young. Cato, the Cen- 
sor, two centuries before the Christian Era, fumed 
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and fussed and scolded his contemporaries and 
lauded the bygone days and obsolete customs. 

Were the elders of the preceding generation bet- 
ter mannered, better brought up, and persons of 
higher moral worth? If true, the results should 
be apparent in the record and events of our public 
and private life. The tree is known by its fruit. 
To what extent does the record support this con- 
tention? Present-day youth may well claim that 
if the moral order is overthrown and liberty re- 
duced to license, they are not responsible for the 
chaos their elders have managed to contrive. The 
history of the decades was made and written by 
other hands than theirs. 

Where the automobile is a problem now, the 
horse and buggy was a problem then. Many of 
the things that go on in the open now that shock 
our elders, they did in secret then. Where youth 
is open, frank, and aboveboard, their elders were 
protected by a cloak of concealment. And it may 
be that the elder considers that the youth does 
what he might have done under the same condi- 
tions in his day. The problem has been intensified 
by the decline of the home and the. church; the 
breaking-up of homemade fun; the introduction 
of commercialized recreation and various econom- 
ical, commercial and political changes. 

In spite of the apparent contrast between yester- 
day and today there are many common elements 
in the two situations. Sex attraction always has 
been the core around which all of these other 
problems have revolved. Remove it and we solve 
many of them, but we lose more than we gain—a 
strong, vigorous, energetic race will be replaced by 
a weak, feeble, and inactive one which will finally 
cease to exist. 

The dance has been with us since the dawn of 
history. The auto, the movie, the fraternity, the 
sorority, the various other clubs, and the week-end 
affairs are simply carry-overs of the horse and 
buggy, the stage, and various social activities of 
our fore-parents. The problem is not a new one. 
Instincts always have been and always will be the 
same. To contemporary psychology man comes 
into the world with a rich endowment of disposi- 
tions or instincts which are the mental forces 


which maintain and shape all th® life of individ- 
uals and societies. Without them the human or- 
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ganism would die inert like a wonderful clock- 
work whose mainspring had been removed. The 
behavior of man in the family, in business, in the 
State, in religion, and in every other affair of life 
is rooted in his unlearned, original equipment of 
instincts and capacities. The instincts are the 
prime movers of human behavior. Nothing falls 
within the human scheme of things desirable to be 
done except what answers to these native proclivi- 
ties of man. These native proclivities alone make 
anything worth while and out of their workings 
emerge not only the purpose and efficiency of life 
but its substantial pleasures and pains as well. 

The old methods of control were suppressive— 
mortification of the flesh. No method has been 
tried more than this—it doesn’t work. Natural 

instincts cannot be shut off. Any constructive 
program for handling demoralizing situations 
must be based primarily on the substitution and 
sublimation policy. It has been found that to in- 
hibit the outlet of a natural instinctive tendency is 
but to shut it up until it blows up or becomes so 
warped that the individual has difficulty in fitting 
into society. The proper procedure is to so alter 
or change the nature of the outlet as to make it a 
contributing factor to the social order. 

There is nothing radically wrong with the youth 
of today that has not always been so. Youth 
never knows what it really wants, but soon learns 
to think it wants what it is given. In these matters 
suggestion and habit are all; inherent wants are 
not even formulated much less voiced. The in- 
stincts of the young do not change. Normal youth 
expresses itself in energy, gaiety, fun. Cultivated 
youth is readily interested in the mastery of diffi- 
cult technique. But youth responds to example, to 
suggestion, is self-conscious, and fearful of ridi- 
cule; therefore, wherever the social emphasis is 
placed, youth will follow blindly. 

The solution of the problem, then, lies not in 
suppression but in substitution and in sublimaticn ; 
that is, it lies in getting boys and girls interested in 
worth while things by closing certain channels and 
opening others—substituting clean sport for vice 
and demoralizing recreation—and in finding enjoy- 
ment and satisfaction in the highest forms of art— 
aesthetical development. 
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Present Status of Libraries in Virginia High Schools 


By C. W. DICKINSON, JR., State Department of Education 


the experimental stage. During the past few 

years, however, they have wended their way 
into the heart of the school. Because of the ever 
increasing demands in education, the school li- 
brary has proved to be a valuable educational 
agency which has adjusted itself to all forms and 
methods of instruction. 

Encouraging data were collected from the li- 
brary reports received from 416 of the 431 ac- 
credited four year high schools, 

The housing and equipment of a library are 
very important factors in its usefulness. These 
factors have been given much consideration in re- 
cent years and a decided improvement has taken 
place. Three hundred and forty-one schools have 
separate library rooms; others, unfortunately, use 
a section of the study hall, the principal’s office, or 
a part of the auditorium. Three hundred and 
seventy-two libraries report adequate shelving. 
Two hundred and thirty-one classrooms have 
bookcases. There are 116 pamphlet files. There 
is an average of 15 chairs and three tables to a 
library. Items of furniture were increased during 
the year as follows: 195 to 222 magazine racks, 
148 to 285 loan desks, 250 to 274 catalog cases, and 
255 to 288 bulletin boards. 

In the selection of books, the library aims to 
provide a well-balanced collection of books for the 
use of pupils and teachers in classroom and labora- 
tory work, and to build up a collection of books 
for general reading for boys and girls which will 
develop the reading habit. 

Beginning with 445,126 volumes, 8,234 were 
lost and discarded and 48,307 new books were 
added thus making a total of 485,199 books now in 
circulation, or an average of 1,166 books in each 
library. Of this number 95,428 are books of ref- 
erence; 38,595 science; 9,305 guidance; 61,621 
history and biography; 4,108 physical education 
and health; 71,665 classics; 106,466 novels; and 
98,011 miscellaneous. The number of libraries in 
which books are accessioned has increased from 
258 to 344; in which books are labeled from 350 
to 377 ; in which they are classified from 302 to 346. 
Books are cataloged in 321 libraries. Libraries in 
379 schools subscribe to 3,434 magazines, or an 


S tices libraries remained for a long time in 


average of nine to each library. Thirty-seven li- 
braries, or nine per cent, did not subscribe to any 
magazine. The back numbers of each magazine 
are tied together and arranged alphabetically on 
the shelves in the libraries when the funds are too 
small to have them bound. Many libraries do not 
keep their back numbers but distribute them to 
various Classes to be used in project work. 

In spite of the financial difficulties, these high 
schools spent $43,812.67 for books and supplies. 
The parent-teacher associations, school leagues, 
and community leagues helped to secure a large 
part of this money. Ninety libraries received 50c 
and fifty-two received 25c per high school student 
per year for books and periodicals, etc. from the 
school boards. Two hundred and seventy-four li- 
braries reported that they did not receive either of 
these appropriations from the school boards. Of 
this amount, $39,664.56 was spent for new books 
and $4,148.11 was spent for library supplies. 

One function of the school library is to teach the 
use of books as tools. In 65 schools, 4,601 stu- 
dents completed twelve lessons in the use of books. 
Thirty-three schools have.library clubs, 75 schools 
use their libraries during vacation and 162 schools 
allow the community to use their books. 

There are only 26 full-time librarians in the high 
schools and many of these are employed in the 
cities. There are 300 teacher-librarians. The ma- 
jority of these have had from four to six semester 
hours of training at the University of Virginia, or 
the library school of William and Mary. They 
spend approximately one and one-half hours a day 
in the library. Ninety schools do not have a full- 
time or a part-time librarian. Students are used 
to advantage in some of the mechanical processes, 
such as opening new books, stamping, arranging 
bulletin boards, etc. The number of student assist- 
ants increased from 1,112 to 1,428. This is an av- 
erage of three student assistants in each library. 
Fifty libraries do not have any student assistants. 
One hundred and forty schools keep a record of 
each pupil’s reading in elementary grades and 200 
keep a record for high school students. 

The above report does not include any informa- 
tion concerning the 14 junior high schools. The 
libraries in these schools show improvement. Nine 
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By FRED M. ALEXANDER, Principal, Newport News High School 


ized by a struggle between the common man 

and some type of oligarchy that has periodi- 
cally threatened to take away his opportunities. 
James Truslow Adams in The Epic of America 
indicates that the saving influence of our democ- 
racy has been the “American Dream,” namely, 
“That dream of a land in which life should be bet- 
ter and richer and fuller for every man with op- 
portunity for each according to his ability or 
achievement.” 

This dream of equality of opportunity came in- 
to being in 1776 and reasserted its influence under 
Jefferson in 1800. It has appeared in every 
crisis that has resulted from sacrificing human to 
material values. The periods of Jackson and 
Lincoln and the economic and political revolution 
that began under Bryan in 1896 and culminated in 
the era of Woodrow Wilson were notable mani- 
festations of its power. 

There is already ample evidence that the influ- 
ence of the American dream is once more begin- 
ning to assert itself. 

The American people have placed their faith in 
education as the means of realizing their dream. 
At no time in our generation has the principal had 
such a favorable opportunity for leadership in in- 
fluencing the social order. The challenge to the 
secondary school principal of today is to organize 
the curriculum of his school for the purpose of en- 


"Yi history of America has been character- 


abling the people of this country to realize the 
“American Dream.” 

Such a program will produce many problems. 
As conductor of the Department of High School 
Principals in the Virginia Journal of Education, it 
is my desire to cause the department to function 
most effectively in assisting principals to solve 
these problems. This should be a cooperative en- 
terprise. To the end of meeting this challenge 
effectively, I hope that every Virginia secondary 
school principal will submit to me a list of prob- 
lems for discussion. 

In addition to this, please describe in a maxi- 
mum of five hundred words some of your success- 
ful methods of dealing with problems in your 
school. 

You will contribute materially to the success of 
this plan if you will submit additional problems 
before the first of each month. No doubt princi- 
pals will desire to submit problems under the fol- 
lowing classifications : 

Problems of the curriculum. 
Problems of public relations. 
Problems of school supervision. 
Problems of teaching. 

Problems of school administration. 
. Problems of out-of-class activities. 

The above list is intended to limit in no way the 
types of problems that principals are requested to 
submit. 


Aw wh 








of these schools have separate library rooms, and 
eleven have adequate shelving. The majority of 
them are equipped with magazine racks, loan 
desks, catalog cases, bulletin boards, chairs and 
tables. There are now 18,656 volumes in these 
libraries. Of this number, 2,069 were new books 
added during the year. In most cases the books 
are accessioned, marked, cataloged and classified. 
These schools spent $2,349.55 for books, other 
reading material and supplies during the year. 
Some needs of the school libraries are: 





Fully trained librarians who can devote all or a 
part of their time in administering the library ; 
definite appropriations made by school boards for 
the development of the library ; better book selec- 
tion and more “book conscious” teachers; a re- 
quired course in the use of books and libraries for 
all freshmen ; more and better statistics kept in the 
individual libraries; better library equipment; 
more attractive physical surroundings ; and more 
attention directed to the development of elemen- 
tary and junior high school libraries. 
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Play As An Aid to Citizenship 


By EVELYN PEAKE, Churchlana 


place in the minds of the people as it does 

today. It is true that there has always been 
play among the peoples of the earth and it will 
continue. Play is an inborn thing. The desire to 
play is an instinct by which we are partly governed. 
This being true we should have more play in our 
schools to develop this trait in the pupils and use it 
as a means to further the development of the chil- 
dren, and we as teachers should see that it is car- 
ried on in the most effective way. Bowen and 
Mitchell have said that “If natural play and rug- 
ged games grew up along with modern democracy 
and education, such type of exercises should con- 
stitute the best part of our physical education.” 
We are very glad indeed to be able to say that our 
physical education today contains more play ac- 
tivity than heretofore, and, by having the work so 
well organized and so well adapted to the needs of 
the child, we are better able to fit the pupils for the 
places of leadership they will assume in adult life. 


Pn has not always held the prominent 


We should realize that play is the business of 
every child as much as work is the business of 
every man. Play is the most important and the 
most essential thing in child life, therefore, well 
planned and well directed play should be given to 
the child. It has become a part of our day’s pro- 
gram as much as the other subjects taught today 
in our schools. The State has provided a course 
of study for the schools in this field of work and it 
is important that teachers should know the pur- 
pose of the work to be able to develop in the pupils 
the higher and nobler qualities. 

To be effective play must fit in with the school 
work. At first people had the idea that physical 
education was the perfect development of the 
body only from a physical standpoint. Now we 
realize that there are other things just as import- 
ant as a strong body, so we correlate physical edu- 
cation with the other subjects of the curriculum in 
training and developing the child from a mental, 
moral, and a social standpoint. The children we 
are training are the future citizens of the country 
and they should be trained to adapt themselves to 
the environment in which they are to live. 


If it is our work as teachers to train the child 


for the future why should we not as physical edu- 
cation teachers train the child to be a good citizen? 
We are not just training the child to live the pres- 
ent life he is living, but, far more important, we 
are training the child for the practical life he is to 
lead and for the places of honor he is to hold 
among men. 

Leadership is a place of honor anyone may well 
strive to obtain. If leadership is an asset to adult 
life, begin with the child and through play train 
him to be a good leader among his fellow students. 
It is true that everyone cannot become a leader, 
but through play we can develop in all the spirit of 
friendliness and of companionship. One of the 
things we have stressed in our schools today is 
citizenship and these qualities are necessary to 
citizenship. Children who have had instilled in 
them leadership, friendliness and companionship 
through well planned and directed play on the 
playground will carry these over into later life, 
and here we get the leaders for the different 
phases of life’s work. 

Psychologists tell us that human nature is essen- 
tially social, that it is characteristic of human be- 
ings to live in groups. If we did not live in groups 
we would not be human, therefore, let it be the 
duty of the teachers to train the children to have a 
co-operative spirit. Through group play or team 
work the pupils get the experience as leaders and 
by being listened to and followed by the group will 
in time become valuable leaders in the school. The 
more leadership a pupil has the more will be thrust 
Leaders I do not think are born. Of 
course, there are traits in children that are born in 
them and these qualities are an asset to leaders but 
do not make them. On the playground or in the 
school we choose the pupils that are particularly 
good at performing the work of leaders. Leader- 
ship is largely the result of one’s success. Through 
team play loyalty is developed in the group. Indi- 
vidualism is not so pronounced and there is more 
unselfishness among the pupils. Loyalty to the 
group means loyalty to the school. 


upon him. 


Our school playgrounds are becoming more and 
more democratic and to meet this need of modern 
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democracy we should have more team play. The 
public playgrounds have offered children the 
chance to start out equally in preparing themselves 
for the future. Team play will give all children 
the same advantages regardless of their station in 
life. When children play together for one cause, 
such as the ball teams afford, there is a greater 
feeling of unity among the players. Our ball 
games give the pupils the best training for ideal 
citizenship. We teach pupils to be successful. The 
goal to be reached in all games is to win over the 
other teams, but we control this through the stand- 
ards of fair play and good sportsmanship. 


Sportsmanship is not just gained by the child’s 
own exertion. This knowledge is not inherited ; 
the pupils have to be taught to play fair. Through 
play they are taught to be good losers as well as 
good winners, that a sportsman is one who is fair 
and generous in sports no matter what conditions 
may arise. 


Honesty is a virtue we covet, but in teaching 
children we find that the habit of telling the truth 
has to be developed in children. The games on 
the school ground offer an opportunity for cheat- 
ing as well as the work carried on in the classroom 
and the pupils who have formed such habits will 
not outgrow them. While on the other hand 
if through play they form the habit of telling the 
truth, they will very likely become honest men in 
the business world. Unless the children have 
wholesome play, especially group play, the child- 
ren cannot develop properly. Play is a means of 
development or approach to a larger life. 


Our schools would fail from an educational 
standpoint if we failed to stress or develop in the 
pupils the finer qualities of life. To be a good 
citizen one must have courage, self-control, will 
power and initiative. Team work.and athletics 
that demand alertness, quick thinking, firmness 
and co-operation are the best means for training 
and developing these qualities. Today the schools 
are more adequately equipped for training and de- 
veloping citizenship than ever before. The play 
spirit developed in the pupils will carry over into 
the lives of the individuals making them more 
successful and contented citizens. 
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THE MIND IN MOTION 


“In peace as well as in war the 
mind must be kept in motion.” 


QUICK ON THE TRIGGER 

Wonderland’s famous Queen with her ‘“Sen- 
tence first, verdict afterwards” seems to be the 
model of some educational theorists. The one 
here considered is a particularly vigorous advo- 
cate of complete centralization of control of exten- 
sion courses for teachers in service in State de- 
partments of education. 

This is the easy way. At one stroke, by one 
regulation, it can be determined for thousands of 
teachers what, where, when and under whom they 
shall study, as well as for what credit and at what 
cost. Yet the policy involves fundamental changes 
that need careful consideration: Are not teaching 
and administration of teaching distinct functions ? 
Should a primarily administrative agency en- 
gaged in as monumental a task as confronts every 
State department be saddled with instructional 
duties? If State departments set up sound stand- 
ards of teacher certification, may not the meeting 
of these requirements best be left to teaching in- 
stitutions and their teacher-students? Are not 
teachers, individually and as a profession, com- 
petent to pass upon and promote programs for 
their own education in conformity with the re- 
quirements of the State? Are the typically 
American arguments of efficiency, avoidance of 
duplication, saving of money to stand supreme 
against the claims of individual interest and need ? 

The harder and slower way may be surer, espe- 
cially where, as in Virginia, fifteen colleges and 
universities have combined their resources, human 
and material, for extension teaching, where almost 
every course that can be profitably taught is car- 
ried beyond campus walls to any place a group of 
reasonable size will assemble, where registrations 
(the great majority of which are teachers’) have 
increased 73 per cent over a five-year period. Ex- 
tension education on the Virginia plan has its 
merits, even if everything is not yet for the best in 
the best of all possible worlds. Those who would 
see for themselves are invited to apply for cata- 
logues and announcements to the Extension 
Division, University, Virginia. 
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The Value of Occupational Information in the High School 


By MARGARET H. FORBES, Binford Junior High School, Richmond 


R. DAVENPORT in his study of Educa- 
1) tion for Efficiency says, ‘““We have entered 
upon an era of universal education of all 
sorts of people for all sorts of purposes. From 
now on, therefore, education must serve not only 
the exceptional five per cent but the ninety-five 
per cent of common men as well; it must not only 
train for the learned professions, but it must also 
train for the common things, else it is not univer- 
sal.” Since individuals need to be directed so that 
they will acquire an understanding or an insight 
into the motives of their fellows and the forces 
which make for happiness and stability in the 
world in which they live, the ideal of the school 
must be to guide the prospective worker into a 
wider knowledge—a knowledge of his own powers 
and of the various fields that are open to him be- 
fore attempting to find the particular place in 
which he is to work. This can best be accom- 
plished by having an effective guidance program 
which is not merely an attachment that works now 
and then within a school system but rather a fabric 
woven into the educational process of the institu- 
tion. Such a guidance program will have in it 
classes in occupational information starting in and 
continuing through the high school. 

A school curriculum so planned will give to the 
youth a background of valuable information 
which will build for that individual a foundation 
for an understanding of the world’s work. The 
knowledge gained from occupational information 
studies will greatly reduce the enormous waste in 
human effort in the turnover from school to in- 
dustry. It will arouse in the minds of the high 
school boy or girl a desire to find his or her place 
in this world of work, which in turn will justify 
any expense which such a program could incur. 

Occupational information to be successful must 
be done systematically. It requires a great amount 
of. research as well as a co-operative spirit be- 
tween the research worker and the workers in the 
various lines of fields from which the research 


worker must gather data. An occupational study 
to be of greatest value must be done with an open 
mind and a fearlessness of truth. These experi- 
ences and efforts develop helpful characteristics 
in the persons making the study. 


In schools where no occupational information 
study is provided there is danger of developing 
boys and girls with a narrow outlook on life. Their 
life outside of school is often sordid or so full of 
drudgery or lacking in opportunity that no ade- 
quate self-discovery is possible. Self-discovery 
alone, however, is not sufficient or even impossible 
without simultaneously getting acquainted with 
the world of occupations, 


It is interesting to realize that the diversified 
abilities and interests of the people in our com- 
munity must be fitted into the needs which these 
same people have for goods and services. These 
needs must, therefore, be studied in detail. Occu- 
pational study will help each individual to look out 
upon daily activities as they are carried on in the 
work of the world and develop a constant habit of 
comparing his interest and abilities with the de- 
mands of occupational life. Thus he may wisely 
fit his choice of work to the needs of others. At 
the same time, it trains one in the vital things to 
consider in the occupational world and brings 
more happiness to the life of the workers by hav- 
ing fewer “misfits.” 

Competition is becoming so severe, business life 
so strenuous and the balance between income and 
expenses so hard to adjust that it is necessary for 
the school to do everything reasonable that: will 
help direct the youth in making a success of his 
life. One of the chief values of occupational in- 
formation is that it helps the individual to make 
such a wise choice that he may so fit into the world 
that he may reap the greatest happiness and satis- 
faction from his work, and, at the same time, earn 
his living in the best possible way to bring the 
greatest benefit to himself and to society. 
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This department is open to all teachers in Virginia who desire special 
information or advice. Questions will be answered as time and space al- 
lotted to this department will permit. 


Teachers should make their ques- 


tions brief and clear. All questions should be sent to the editor of the 


Question: I teach the fifth, sixth and seventh 
grades in a two-room rural school. I have so 
much work to cover in such a short time that I find 
at the end of the day and at the end of the year I 
had no time for extra reading, playing games and 
other activities the children enjoy. Please tell me 
how I can best continue classes and otherwise find 
time for extra activities. 


Answer: There is nothing that will save a 
teacher in a jam or in meeting her daily problems 
so much as straight thinking and a cool head. She 
should constantly be asking herself, what is the 
most sensible thing to do in a given ‘situation? If 
the question be as to how to save time with arith- 
metic classes, have two classes at the same time, 
sending them to the blackboard and giving each 
group the work assigned. Even a third class can be 
at work at their desks if blackboard space is not 
sufficient. You can supervise all this work going on 
at the same time. Another way to find time in a 
daily program for recognized worth while exer- 
cises for the children is to alternate class periods ; 
for example, geography one day and health and 
physical exercise another day. A resourceful 
teacher can always find time and a way to do many 
things she knows to be necessary and educational 
which do not appear in the formal daily program. 


Question: I wish to teach my children some im- 
portant information about my county and about 


Virginia. How can I secure material for this 
work? 
Answer: Make out a list of topics about which 


you want information concerning your county; 


Virginia Journal of Education, 401 North Ninth Street, Richmond. 





for example, names and duties of all county offi- 
cials, products and resources of the county, 
sources of county school funds, etc., etc. Write to 
or, better still, visit the county officials and get the 
information first hand. Do the same for the State. 
Or write to the Governor of Virginia, Richmond, 
telling him what information you would like to 
have about the State. Many counties in Virginia 
have published a bulletin on the counties’ history, 
people and resources. Inquire for such a publica- 
tion. The State Chamber of Commerce, Central 
Bank Building, Richmond, will be glad to send you 
some of their publications if you write that office. 


Question: My pupils do not seem to realize the 
value of going to school. How can I get them to 
understand and appreciate the value of an educa- 
tion? 

Answer: Teachers often expect too much of 
pupils on this point. The best that can be done is 
to get the pupils interested in school work. This 
depends almost wholly upon the resourcefulness 
and general ability of the teacher. A good teacher 
can so order the school work as to make so-called 
drudgery a pleasant task to her pupils. 


Question: I have had disability insurance in a 
casualty company for the past six years, paying 
premiums promptly. My policy was renewed in 
August. A few days ago I was notified by the 
company that my policy had been canceled. What 
can be done about such things? ° 

Answer: We would advise that you take the 
case up with George A. Bowles, State Commis- 
sioner of Insurance. Address him State Office 
Building, Richmond, Va. 
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The Test of Teaching 


By DR. JAMES H. DILLARD, Charlottesville 


and greeted the principal, whom I found 

teaching a class in algebra. At my request 
he gave algebra a rest and made a tour of the 
classes with me. He said he was very glad to do 
this, since he found little time from his own 
work to see what was going on in other classes. 
There were six teachers besides himself. 


| WALKED into an almost rural high school 


Except for a bow and hand-shake I paid no at- 
tention to the teachers but set myself at once to 
finding out what the pupils knew of the matter re- 
cently gone over in their classes. One point in 
mentioning this instance is to tell the evidently 
genuine surprise of the principal and the teachers. 
I honored them for being honest enough to ac- 
knowledge their surprise. They were surprised 
at how little the pupils knew, and how hazy they 
were about what little they did seem to half know. 

But my main point in telling of this visit, which 
was similar in method and result to many other 
visits, is to call attention to a mistake which I 
think superintendents and supervisors too often 
make. They watch the teacher teach and do not 
take pains to find out how much the pupils are 
learning. They judge the teachers by the appear- 
ance they make and not by the results they get. 
Now, of course, it may be well for teachers to 
make a good appearance and produce a fine im- 
pression, but is it not true that, after all, the real 
test of a real teacher is to be found in the sure- 
ness and accuracy of the work of the pupils? 
Many teachers who are quiet in their methods 
and uneffusive in their manner are more efficient 
in getting good results than others who make a 
better immediate impression. Is it not, therefore, 


a mistake not to make more effort to judge teach- 
ers by the true test of results? 

Our anxiety to have good teachers has led us to 
be too anxious about them. Some parents are so 
anxious about their children that they are per- 
petually doing superfluous things to them when it 
would be better to let them alone. I am sure that 
in our practice of teacher-training we have been 
putting too much emphasis on trivial details of 
some method of teaching and we have been going 
at the business too much as though the same 
method would fit every teacher. We cannot get 
good teachers by casting them in molds. Variety 
is the spice of education as well as it is of all life 
that is fruitful and interesting. It is the same 
with school management. The able principal 
finds and follows his own way of managing, and 
it is a mistake to suppose that a poor principal 
can be helped much by trying to standardize him. 
He only makes a muddle of the effort. 

Very happily there seems to be a reaction com- 
ing against the excessive emphasis in the molding 
process of teachers and principals for service in 
our public education. May all good forces and 
influences speed this reaction. What we need first 
is to seek for teachers who have accurate knowl- 
edge of the subjects they are to teach. Second, 
we should have brief professional courses in 
which certain principles of education could be 
learnt and acquaintance made with the history of 
past experiences in teaching. Third, we should 
think less about the methods of teachers and more 
about the accomplishments of pupils, and we 
should judge teachers not by their appearance or 
eloquence but by the results shown in the work of 
the pupils. 





CULTURAL AND VOCATIONAL ASPECTS 
OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 48) 


matter of business education is predominately cul- 
tural in its nature and possibilities; such a state- 
ment would at the present time be regarded by 
most persons as being unwarrantedly pretentious. 
More and more, however, the rich contributions 


which business education has to make to the cul- 
tural development of high school students are be- 
ing recognized, and the time will come eventually 
when the subject matter in the business curriculum 
will not be regarded as having been designed only 
for those students who are seeking some kind of 
mechanical skill which will enable them to secure 
a job or for those who are unable to assimilate a 
“cultural” education. 
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EDITORIALS 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
NOVEMBER 7-13 

American Education Week grew out of a series 
of conferences which began in 1919 between the 
Americanism Commission and officers and com- 
mittees of the National Education Association. 
The first observance was held in December, 1921. 
From 1926 the program has been carried out dur- 
ing the week which includes Armistice Day. 
American Education Week is now sponsored by 
the American Legion, the National Education 
Association, and the United States Office of Edu- 
cation. Each year the general theme and day-by- 
day topics of the program are selected by a joint 
committee of these three organizations. 

American Education Week is now a permanent 
institution. We celebrate Christmas because it 
gave us a great religion. We celebrate the Fourth 
of July because it marks the independence of a 
great nation. We celebrate American Education 
Week because it magnifies education as an instru- 
ment of individual and social progress. It is not 
an outside activity. It is a part of the educational 
function itself. 

American Education Week is one of the most 
important means of interpreting the schools to the 
people. It is a good time to begin or to strengthen 
a continuing program of co-operation with the 
public. It offers an opportunity not only to in- 
form the public, but to obtain its participation in 
formulating objectives and evaluating the achieve- 
ments of education. 

The theme this year, The Schools and the Na- 
tion’s Founders, suggests the fundamental char- 
acter of education. It recalls the courage and faith 
shown by our early leaders in establishing educa- 
tional opportunities, which, with the same courage 
and faith, we must today struggle to maintain. 

The schools are now facing a serious situation. 
Taxing systems have broken down. School classes 
are being made too large for effective teaching. 
Health services have been curtailed, kindergartens 
dropped, night schools eliminated, and many voca- 
tional and fine arts courses have been removed or 
seriously handicapped. Even some of the very es- 
sentials in education are being questioned and in a 
few cases actually curtailed. 


The topics suggested for the day-by-day observ- 
ance are: 

Monday, November 7—The Homes of the 
Pioneers. 

Tuesday, November 8—The Schools of the 
Pioneers. 

Wednesday, November 9—Two Centuries of 
Progress in New World Schools. 

Thursday, November 10—The Schools and 
Equality of Opportunity. 

Friday, November 11—The Schools and Ameri- 
can Ideals. 

Saturday, November 12—The Schools and Pro- 
gressive Living. | 

Sunday, November 13—The Schools and the 
Things of the Spirit. 

This year the school people of Virginia cannot 
afford to miss this supreme opportunity to impress 
upon the patrons and citizens of the State the vital 
importance of education. The school in every 
community in Virginia should make plans to carry 
out the intent of the week’s program. Invite 
parents to visit the school. Call a special meet- 
ing of citizens, at least one night, carrying out a 
program of discussion of the vital facts about 
education and what the schools are doing for the 
children. Arrange in advance with a minister to 
preach an appropriate sermon on the Sunday of 
American Education Week. Those who can plan 
elaborate programs for this week can secure com- 
plete printed material by writing to the office of 
the National Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, Washington, D.C. The 1932 Hand- 
book and the large posters will be especially valu- 
able to leaders and speakers. 





A STATEMENT CONCERNING THE 
ANNUAL CONVENTION FROM 
PRESIDENT SULFRIDGE 

The Virginia Education Association will hold 
its annual meeting in Richmond during Thanks- 
giving week. The executive committee has spent 
much time in securing speakers and in making 
plans for the program. Teachers over the State 
will be interested to know about these plans. 

In the first place, present indications point to 
one of the best attended and most enthusiastic 
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meetings we have ever held. We have the largest 
paid up membership ever recorded at this time of 
the year. Reports coming in from all sections of 
the State are encouraging. These evidences of re- 
newed interest may be interpreted as an awaken- 
ing of our educational forces due to the serious 
emergency with which the schools are now faced, 
and it is well that teachers and others interested in 
the cause of education be awakened. There has 
never been a time in the history of public educa- 
tion when the schools have been so seriously 
threatened. The crucial question facing the peo- 
ple is, Shall education, the most vital and stabiliz- 
ing force in society, become crippled and impotent 
now when its strength is most necessary ? 

In the present emergency, we shall find it neces- 
sary to scrutinize our whole educational program, 
to weigh carefully every feature of this program, 
to determine and to foster what is essential and to 
discard the non-essential. Consequently, we have 
decided to make the theme of this conference: 
Essentials in an Adequate Program of Education. 

In order that this theme may be handled effec- 
tively, we have secured some of the most outstand- 
ing educational leaders of the nation to address 
the meetings. Dr. Edwin C. Broome, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Philadelphia, will speak Wednes- 
day evening. Dr. Robert M. Hutchins, President 
of the University of Chicago, will be the principal 
speaker Thursday evening. Other speakers of 
note who will appear on the program are Miss 
Florence Hale, Past President of the N. E. A., 
Dr. Charles W. Knudsen of Peabody College, and 
Dr. Sidney B. Hall, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction. 

Following our custom instituted last year, a 
banquet will be tendered all delegates and dis- 
tinguished guests at the John Marshall Hotel, 
Thursday evening at 6 o'clock. 

Particular attention should be called to the im- 
portance of the business session of the convention 
which comes Friday morning. A number of mat- 
ters pertaining to the policies and plans of the 
Association will come up for consideration at that 
time. For example, the present status of the 
teachers’ so-called pension system is such as to de- 
mand the best thought of every delegate and 
teacher. The solution or disposition of this im- 
portant problem has been hanging fire for several 
years and it appears that it is now time that the 


Association determine in some proper manner its 
policy with reference to pensions. 

Another matter of great concern to the Asso- 
ciation is the choice of a president for the ensuing 
two years. In performing this important duty, I 
recommend that the delegates have only one 
thought, and that to secure the best person avail- 
able for the office. We are passing through a 


period in education when leadership is essential, 
and the best leadership we can get during the next 
two years will be none too good. Whoever is 
elected will have my hearty support, just as I have 
had the loyal support of the officers and members 
of the Association for the past two years. 


H. L. Sutrrince, President. 





“VIRGINIA” NOT ISSUED THIS YEAR 


We regret to learn that the publication under the 
title “Virginia” issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture during the past years will not be issued 
this year. Teachers have depended very largely 
upon this publication for information concerning 
the resources of Virginia and they will feel the 
loss of this valuable publication. It is to be hoped 
that the Department of Agriculture can resume 
the publication of “Virginia” next year. The sup- 
ply of this publication unfortunately is exhausted. 
We take this opportunity of notifying teachers 
that it will be useless to apply for copies. 





VIRGINIA TEACHERS IN FINE SPIRIT 


Teachers all over the State have gone to their 
respective duties with an unusually fine spirit. 
They are glad to get back to their work. They 
feel keenly the stress of their new obligation. 
Everywhere enrolments have increased and other 
factors have conspired to add mightily to the 
teacher’s load the coming session but teachers are 
ready to meet the conditions which confront them. 
They will do more than their duty, if necessary, 
in seeing to it that the children shall receive their 
full inheritance. If economies must be instituted 
they must fall where the instruction of the chil- 
dren will not be affected. 

In addition to heavier enrolments and the short- 
age of available funds for education, school boards 
will necessarily be called upon to meet the con- 
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tingency of having to spend more money this ses- 
sion in furnishing school books to indigent chil- 
dren. 

Teachers in some sections have anticipated an 
unusual demand for food and clothing for children 
and have enlisted the help of the Red Cross work- 
ers to assist in meeting this demand. Already allo- 
cations of cotton cloth have been made for com- 
munities where the need will be the most urgent. 
Teachers may be depended upon to do their full 
duty by the children this winter. 





A GOOD SUGGESTION 


John H. Crowgey, division superintendent of 
Wythe county, among many pointed suggestions 
and instructions to his teachers makes the follow- 
ing statement : 

‘In case you did not receive the September issue 
of the Virginia Journal of Education you should 
send your correct address to C. J. Heatwole, Vir- 
ginia Journal of Education, Richmond, Virginia. 

“The September issue is unusually helpful and 
inspiring. Perhaps you have a ‘bad boy.’ See 
page 28. What about your windows? See page 
14. Read the editorial by President Sulfridge, 
page 31. What do you think of his viewpoint ?” 





THANKS TO THE NEWPORT NEWS 
TEACHERS 


It was a gracious thing on the part of the New- 
port News teachers to conceive the idea of fur- 
nishing the board of directors’ room in headquar- 
ters in honor of Superintendent Joseph H. 
Saunders. All this has added greatly to the ap- 
pearance and usefulness of the second floor of 
headquarters offices. The furniture consists of a 
beautiful mahogany board room table and twelve 

}ank of England chairs to match, with battleship 
linoleum on the floor. This furniture was put in 
place during the summer. The first meeting held 
in the board room’ was the executive committee 
meeting, September 24. Hereafter, all meetings of 
the board of directors and committees, as well as 
all conferences relating to the work of the Virginia 
Education Association, will be held at headquar- 
ters offices. 

The reception room in headquarters is yet to be 
furnished, 
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A JUST RETIREMENT PLAN, OR NONE 


At the May meeting of the Petersburg Teachers’ Club 
the following resolution was passed: 


Resolved: That the Petersburg Teachers’ Club endorse 
the teachers’ retirement plan as framed by the committee of 
the Virginia Education Association and declare itself op- 
posed to any plan not of an equitable character; that a 
committee of three be appointed to enter into correspond- 
ence with all other teachers’ associations in the State to 
urge them to make a united stand at the State convention 
in November for action that shall lead to the persuasion 
of the next General Assembly either to establish an equita- 
ble retirement law or to repeal the existing law. 

The teachers of Petersburg and, I feel sure, the teachers 
of the State are thoroughly dissatisfied with the status of 
the present retirement law because it is inequitable and un- 
fair. It is inequitable because the vast majority of con- 
tributors to the Retirement Fund will never realize one 
penny on their payments: it is insurance which does not 
insure. It is unfair because, in spite of its inequitable 
character, no teacher may be employed in the State unless 
he accepts the one per cent deduction from his salary. The 
money thus expended over a long period of years would go 
a long way toward buying a substantial individual annuity 
or endowment insurance policy ; as things are, one per cent 
of each teacher’s yearly salary is irretrievably lost; nor 
has the teacher the satisfaction of feeling that he is ma- 
terially helping those teachers who have been retired, for 
the increasing number of pensioners makes it obvious that 
ere long the pensions they receive will be negligible. 


If what I think to be the wishes of the teachers of Virginia 


’ are consulted, one of two things must be done: Preferably 


an equitable retirement law, such as that advocated by the 
Retirement Plan committee, should be passed; at all events, 
the old retirement law should be repealed. 


I take it that what the teachers want is security or 
nothing. The present fund is virtually bankrupt. The 
whole system is dependent upon the whims of the State 
legislators, and what form those whims may take in the 
future no one can predict. The governor’s little pleasantry 
about a two per cent levy—which would have delayed the 
bankruptcy only a few years—is in itself sufficient proof of 
the present system’s insecurity. 

The teachers of Petersburg hope that at the November 
convention the teachers of the State will take steps to in- 
duce the General Assembly to give us a just retirement law 
and, in any case, to abolish the present system. 

H. Aucustus MILter, Jr. 





COUNTY SCHOOL BOOKS CATALOGUED 

The work of cataloguing the 2,000 books in the Rock- 
bridge county school library has recently been completed by 
Miss Majorie Morris. Although the books were in circu- 
lation last year, they had never been properly catalogued. 
The cataloguing system installed is the same as in the 
Washington and Lee library. 
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THE CONVENTION SPEAKER WE 
ALL LIKE 


By HAZEL DAVIS, BURKE 


1. He appears to enjoy speaking and is in thorough good 
humor. 

2. He is enthusiastic about his subject and vigorous in 
his treatment of it. 

3. He develops his speech with due recognition of the 

‘ time he is allowed. 

4. His speech is logically organized. 

5. He addresses all his remarks to all his audience, with 
no parenthetical and inaudible remarks to the chairman. 

6. He gives something of himself, something that cannot 
be got from books; at the same time, he gives some- 
thing from books, something that represents genuine 
study in preparation for his speech. 

7. If he must read his speech he reads it well and he is 
able to depart from his manuscript at times. 

8. He makes no apologies, either to begin or to close his 
remarks. He knows that if his speech is poor the 
audience will find it out without his laying emphasis on 
the fact. 

9. He summarizes at the close of his speech the heart of 
the message he wants to leave with his audience. 

10. He remembers that the audience is made up of his 
equals, his inferiors and his superiors. He tries to say 
something that the slowest can understand and some- 
thing that will set the most brilliant to thinking further. 





SPOTSYLVANIA COUNTY ASSOCIATION 


MEETING 

The Spotsylvania Education Association held its organi- 
zation meeting during the regular county meeting Septem. 
ber 13, 1932, at the Robert E. Lee High School at Spotsyl- 
vania. The following officers were elected: 

President, Lina E. Sanger, Spotsylvania; Vice Presi- 
dent, Gay Broaddus, Marye; Secretary, Reba Dameron, 
R. F. D. No. 1, Fredericksburg; Treasurer, Helen Mc- 
Kinney, Belmont. 

Executive Committee: Mrs. Ruth Canada, R. F. D. 
No. 1, Fredericksburg; L. L. Mason, Margo; M. L. 
Starnes, R. F. D. No. 1, Fredericksburg. 

The executive committee met September 17 and set 
some objectives for the year: 

1. Regular programs will be held October 1, December 
3, February 4, April 1. 

2. Each program will be given to the study of objectives 
for one major school subject. 

3. An effort will be made to hold one open meeting, 
which will present a program of interest to patrons, who 
will be urged to attend. 

The October program will have for its general topic, 
Objectives in English. Six teachers will present objectives 
for their respective grades. A round table discussion will 
follow the prepared papers. 

The second hour will be given to committees appointed 
by the division superintendent to discuss the work of their 
various subjects. 


Our constitution was adopted during the session 1931-32. 
Each teacher in the county is by virtue of her position a 
member of the State and local associations. 
Lina E, SANGER. 





RESOLUTIONS OF RESPECT 

Whereas God in his infinite wisdom saw fit to take unto 
Himself on May 27, 1932, the spirit of Mrs. Eula Hatcher 
Will, and whereas Mrs. Eula Hatcher Will was a faithful 
member of the Orange County Teachers Association and 
served in the school system for twenty-nine years; be it 
resolved : 

1. That the loss of her leadership is deeply felt by this 
Association and the community. 

2. That we express our appreciation of her valuable 
services and of her beautiful Christian character. 

And be it further resolved: That we extend our sincere 
love and sympathy to her loved ones and friends in their 
great loss. 

And be it further resolved: That a copy of these resolu- 
tions be put in the minutes of the Orange County Teachers 
Association in her memory, a copy be sent to her family, a 
copy be sent to our county papers, and a copy to the 
VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EpucarTION for publication. 

Written by order of the Orange County Teachers Asso- 
ciation, September 19, 1932. 

LIZZIE V. ARMENTROUT 
EDNA SCRIBNER ROUSE 
R. A. COOPER. 





RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY BEDFORD 
COUNTY TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, 
SEPTEMBER 22 

We, the members of the Bedford County Teachers’ As- 
sociation, assembled in session, express our appreciation to 
the members of the school board, Mr. W. E. Fizer, Mr. 
A. S. St. Clair, Mr. J. H. Rusher and Mr. W. C. Coffee, for 
their words of appreciation, good cheer and co-operation ; 
to Mr. J. H. Montgomery who so enthusiastically and 
clearly outlined the work of the Junior League; and to our 
president, Mr. H. D. McKee, for his services during the 
past year and for his words of encouragement for the 
future. 

We do hereby express our appreciation of the Virginia 
Journal of Education and of its competent editor. 

We pledge our support to the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation and to the cause it represents. 

We express our deep and sincere appreciation of our re- 
tiring superintendent, Dr. J. A. G. Shipley. We regret his 
resignation. He has done magnificent work in Bedford 
County and greatly increased the efficiency of the schools. 
He carries with him our knowledge of his devotion and 
loyalty to the schools and teachers of Bedford County. 

We suggest that a copy of these minutes be printed in 
the local papers and in the Virginia Journal of Education. 

Respectfully submitted, 
S. R. CROCKETT 
MRS. ALEXANDER MILLAR 
O. T. BONNER. 
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LETTER FROM VIRGINIA N. E. A. 
DIRECTOR 


Dear Fellow Workers: 

Virginia had the largest delegation at the Atlantic City 
meeting that it has ever had at a national meeting. Mem- 
bership in the N. E. A. from Virginia increased twenty-five 
per cent the past year. Will you kindly help to keep up 
this increase? 

A campaign for new members in the N. E. A. should be 
started at once because the need is greater than ever before. 
The situation in many communities is tragic. Some teach- 
ers have not received their salaries for the past year. At 
other places the salary has been cut to the bone. The school 
year has been shortened, classes have been doubled in size, 
manual arts, home economics, physical training, music, art, 
penmanship and health education have almost been elimi- 
nated in some places and in a few places the school doors 
will not open this year. 

Of course other social agencies have suffered too, but 
educational retrenchments make the children pay the bill. 
They mortgage the future of the next generation. For- 
tunately the situation is not as bad as it might be. Our 
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educational program has not collapsed completely and the 
prospects for early recovery are brightening. 

The teachers and our local associations have made a 
good fight. Except for their efforts conditions would be 
much worse. We must unite our forces better than ever 
before. Walter Lippman recently wrote, “I believe that the 
body of educators has hardly realized the power it could 
exercise. The tragedy of the thing is that they could easily 
rally a following if they had the imagination to realize how 
strong they are.” Let us show that we have the imagina- 
tion and that we can meet the present situation. 

Will not the teachers of Virginia express their interest 
in and support of the work of the National Education Asso- 
ciation by becoming members of this powerful organiza- 
tion? If necessary, date your check for $2.00 ahead and 
send your name and address to Secretary J. B. Crabtree of 
the National Education Association and he will send you 
The National Journal immediately. Times like these re- 
quire heroic courage and united action. I feel sure that the 
teachers of Virginia will meet this challenge. 


EDITH B. JOYNES, 
State Director. 





GLENN FRANK, president of the University of Wisconsin, 
in a recent speech said, “By all means let us stop waste but 
let us be sure it is real waste we are stopping. Almost 
three-fourths of the expenditures of the federal government 
are absorbed by our military costs and obligations grow- 
ing out of past wars and yet throughout the nation we are 
trying to balance budgets by cutting the heart out of the 
only things that make government a creative social agency 
in this complicated world. We slash scientific bureaus, we 
trim down our support of social service and regulatory bu- 
reaus, we squeeze education, we fire visiting nurses, we 
starve libraries, we drastically reduce hospital staffs, and 
we call this economy and actually think we are intelligent 
in calling it that. Real economy waits upon far sighted 
statesmanship that will effect deep going local, state and 
national as well as international reforms. Indiscriminate 
budget slashing may set us back socially for a generation.” 

<> 

Tue Falls Church school board, at a special meeting 
called to discuss the petition of citizens of East Falls 
Church for withdrawal from the corporation, voted to ask 
the town attorney to prepare a petition to the circuit court 
in behalf of the school board setting forth the injury that 
will be done to the town school system if the petition is 
granted. 

<> 

MECKLENBURG and a few other counties in the State are 
trying a new scheme for running their schools the coming 
year. They have lengthened the daily session 45 minutes 
and thus will be able to finish a nine months session in 
eight months. Schools are to open daily at 8:50 and close 
at 3:45. 


<> 
Very significant editorials concerning the schools are 
now appearing in the weekly papers throughout the State. 


Educational News and Comments 





The Rappahannock Record says, “We think the best 
schools are the ones in which the pupils are required to do 
most for themselves and have the least done for them by 
their teachers and others. All that any system of education 
can do for any child is to stimulate him to use his own na- 
tive intelligence, but outside the curriculum beyond and 
above the formal routine of the acquisition of knowledge 
far more important is the socializing and civilizing influence 
of the constant association with other young people of his 
own age.” 

The Hopewell News says, “The school is the youth's 
flood tide. The current is flowing strong toward knowl- 
edge and attainment. It is reasonably easy for an indus- 
trious youth to flow with all that great tide of health and 
inspiration which the school gives it. School days pass 
very quickly never to return. Even falling behind a year 
hurts a youth. He acquires a habit of failure. He gets 
discouraged and life will yield him but few rewards unless 
he makes a supreme effort of recovery and catches up with 
that fast flowing tide.” 

<> 
‘On Friday, September 23, the new school building at 
Remington was dedicated with appropriate ceremonies. 
The building is to be known as the John Barton Payne 
High School. School officials and a large crowd of patrons 
were present on the occasion. The program was character- 
ized by addresses by school officials and was followed by a 
luncheon in the school auditorium. 
<> 

Kinc WILLIAM County teachers after electing officers 
for the coming year adopted the following objectives : That 
we co-operate to the fullest extent with the State-wide pro- 
gram of curriculum revision ; that we favor a nine months 
term for every school in the county; that we continue to 
support and make use of our professional library; that 
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every teacher aid in organizing and promoting a community 
league. 
<> 
AN investigation of the Insull utilities crash a few days 
ago revealed fresh disclosures, that hundreds of Chicago’s 
unpaid school teachers were induced to invest money in the 
Insull securities. Teachers were told that if they held such 
securities they would be able to realize cash on this stock 
in the open market. After many teachers had purchased 
this stock the market price tumbled and the teachers were 
caught in the crash. 
<> 
A recent New York Times editorial under the title 
Democracy’s Defense says, “Never in history has a pageant 
of greater promise been presented than the assemblying be- 
gun last week of the school children, the high school pupils 
and the college students of America for another year’s 
tuition, chiefly at public expense. It is estimated that one 
person in every four is in the schools either as a pupil or 
teacher. If all could be brought together in one body they 
would make a line four deep across the continent from sea 
to sea—nearly thirty million of them. They are our 
strongest and surest defense.” 
<> 
Tue Prince George County Education Association will 
hold its next meeting October 15 at Petersburg. L. H. 
Griffin, principal of Woodlawn School, will preside at this 
meeting. Miss Roselin Webb is secretary and treasurer. 
<> 
Tue Cincinnati Board of Education has decided that 
during the depression it will employ only one member of a 
family. Married teachers whose husbands also work for 
the board have been notified that they will not be re- 
appointed. 
<> 
Dr. Rosert H. Tucker, professor of economics at Wash- 
ington and Lee University, has recently been appointed 
Dean of the University to succeed H. D. Campbell who 
resigned. 
<> 


GENERAL LEJEUNE, superintendent of V. M. I. at Lex- 
ington, is in the hospital seriously ill from the results of a 
fall while on a tour of inspection on the grounds of the In- 
stitute. We are glad to note from the last reports that he 
is improving. 

<> 

Tue Woman's Clubs of Halifax County have notified the 
school authorities that they will co-operate in furnishing 
school books to children who are not able to buy them. 
This is a laudable undertaking on the part of the Halifax 
County women. 

~~ 

THE next meeting of the Department of Superintendence 
will be held in Minneapolis the last week in February and 
the next annual meeting of the N. FE. A. will be held in the 
City of Chicago July |-July 7 

“ 

Every parent should visit his child's classroom during 

American } ducation Week, November 7.15 


At the Warren County teachers meeting September 8 the 
teachers agreed to give 13 days free service in order to 
keep the schools open nine months and maintain the usual 
salary schedules. 

<> 


No one has stated more forcefully and epigrammatically 
what education is than Elbert Hubbard. He says, “Edu- 
cation is a conquest and not a behest. It cannot be given; 
it must be acquired.” 

<> 

THERE are in the United States 122,000 persons prac- 
ticing law; 17,000 of these are women. This means one 
lawyer for every 500 adults. In 1930, there were 19,830 
candidates taking the State bar examinations. Only 48 
per cent of them passed and secured a license to practice 
law. 

<> 


THERE are eight thousand 4-H Club members in Vir- 
ginia. This ought to have a good effect in promoting the 
interests of agriculture and home-making in the State. 


<> 


WHO was FOOLED?—A school superintendent, while on 
one of his visits, was complaining to the teacher that the 
children were not observing. Stepping to the board he 
said he would show what he meant. 

Supt.: “Johnny, give me a number.” 

Johnny: “58.” 

The superintendent wrote 85 on the board without any 
comment from the pupils. “You see,” he remarked to the 
teacher, “they don’t observe. Let’s try another.” 

Supt.: “James, you give a number.” 

James: “57,” and 75 appeared on the board. 

Then spying redheaded, freckle-faced Tim- O’Brien, 
who lisped, he said, “My boy, you give me a number.” 

Tim: “Theventy-theven, and twith that around, if you 
can.”—From the Texas Outlook. 

<> 


On May 20 a bronze statue of Charles B. Aycock, 
educational governor of North Carolina, was dedicated in 
the Hall of Fame in the United States Capitol. On April 
4, 1912, he died suddenly while making a speech at 
Birmingham, Alabama, with these words on his lips, 
“Equal, that is the word. On that word I plant myself 
and my party; the equal right of every child on the earth 
to have the opportunity to burgeon out all that is within.” 

> 


CoM MISSIONER Cooper at the U. S. Office of Education 
said some time ago that school systems are storing up 
future trouble for themselves by refusing to replace 
dilapidated school books. 
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THE TEACHING OF Art, by Margaret E. Mathias. Pub- 


lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.00. 


This is a vigorous out-of-her-own-experience book show- 
ing how art may be a living subject in the primary grades. 
With a healthy lack of old outworn prejudices but not 
lacking academic authority, the author has made an attrac- 
tive book designed to help the teaching of art in the grades. 

Her plan to allow free expression at the same time de- 
veloping skill in the manner of expression is ingeniously 
worked out. 

The book is. richly illustrated with drawings of children 
and many color plates. 

Miss Mathias has produced a work of rare value to 
teachers of art and those interested in helping the student to 
express himself in an art form. 


First ExpERIENCES WITH LITERATURE, by Alice Dalgliesh. 
Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 


Here is one of the very best recent contributions, an excel- 
lent guide in the selection of literature for children. Care has 
been taken in the selection of fascinating stories emphasiz- 
ing the beauty and joy in life and fanciful adventure. With 
the comprehensive bibliography, the test lessons for teach- 
ers and sympathetic discussion of the best “Picture Books,” 
“Poetry,” “Real and Almost Real Stories,” “Fairy Tales” 
and “Tales of Laughter” no teacher should be in doubt as 
to what to give children to read. 


VIRGINIA AND HER BUuILpers, by Altstetter and Morton. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York City. 


In this book the authors have sensed a “felt need”—a 
need for conditioning the child in such a way as to grow a 








THE ECONOMY CHART OUTFIT 
] 00 Consists of two charts with pockets 


for holding letter and word cards; a 

supply of 275 word cards and several 

alphabets of small and capital letters 

—enough to build an extensive pri- 

mary reading vocabulary; and an in- 
Postpaid —_ filing box for keeping the cards 
n order. 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL SUPPLY COoO., Raleigh, N. C. 
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Book Reviews 


feel for the subject and a want for more and more of such 
subject matter. It tells stories to the child in the field of 
his own interests and vocabulary. At the beginning of 
each story it gives him something to read for and thus 
motivates his reading, it plays and works with him 
through “things to do”; discusses with him through “some 
things to talk about”; provides for his participation and 
self-expression throughout the entire procedure, and 
journeys on a further hunt with him in “some other books 
to read.” Indeed, it may be used with or without super- 
vised study; for group or for individual activity; as a 
basal or as a supplementary book; as a history or as a 
reader. It may be used in the fourth or the fifth grade 
and as a happy reference book with many third grade 
groups. 

Teachers are sure to welcome this little book because, in 
addition to being adaptable, its procedure cares for pro- 
cesses and principles that are approved by the best studies 
pedagogically. It guides the child’s thought processes and 
subtly but surely observes the laws of learning—readiness, 
exercise and effect. 

This little volume will find its way into many places be- 
cause its authors seem to understand the child, his mental 
processes and the principles by which he !earns. 

C. wu. &. 
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has adopted 
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CITIZENSHIP READERS 


Primer through Book VII 





A complete series of readers prepared in accord- 
ance with the latest educational theories, which 
give the child an opportunity for creative, inde- 
pendent thinking. 





Reading material which has been carefully se- 
lected for its contribution to the teaching of high 
ideals of ethical conduct and civic responsibility. 


Beautiful iMtlustrations; clear, easily read type. 


Teacher's Manuals for use with the primary 
books. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


1260-87 Seuth Wabach Avenue rT) CBtcage 
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FACT AND STORY READERS 


(Suzzallo, Freeland, McLaughlin, and Skinner) 


Nine books for grades one to eight inclusive ; 
A Workbook for each of the first four books; 
Word and Phrase Cards; Teachers’ Manuals. 


These books devote particular attention to the method of teaching the meaning 
of what is read, to the use of school activities to provide the motive power, to the 
presentation of well-written, child-life stories, and to the teaching of vocabularies 
carefully checked with the Thorndike and Gates Lists. The series is rich in imagi- 
native and non-fiction matter of a high order. There is a wealth of artistic colored 
illustrations. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
300 Pike Street 














IN VIRGINIA 
State Adopted Supplementary Health Books 


THE MALDEN HEALTH SERIES 


A health program for grades three to eight 

Uses growth as a motivating factor, with 

Emphasis on weighing and measuring regularly 

Due attention to mental, social, and emotional health 
Developed from ten years’ classroom experimentation 
Carefully worked out practical projects 

Health habits stressed in lower grades 

Health attitudes in the upper years 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
180 Varick Street, New York City 
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ee SOME OUTSTANDING 
ST. CHARLES GREGG BOOKS 
iad 
Occupying entire block | All published within the last year 
on the Boardwalk | Gregg Speed Building (Gregg)................... $1.20 
| Gregg Typing, Techniques and Projects 
at_New_ Jersey Avenue | (SoReile and Smith) 
ATLANTIC CITY | a ed teats isseys iis dasciacpiacdisceasainianeiae 1.20 
OS | Se ae ee 
Sry : Complete Course. qn... cscs. ccecc.ccsccceences, LD 
4 joe College Course.................... ee: 
ee ee 1.00 
; Understanding Advertising (Hawley and 
x | IT “insti ccc tacnteieeallesandhcelepscincalinlecuahian ied 1.20 
» Cal Business Letters: Functions, Principles, 
on SP Composition (Johns) -.........0..0.20---2..20eeeeeeeee- 1.40 
Pea: Work Book for Business Letters.......... 36 
1 Gp Te a a Business Mathematics (Rosenberg) 
Sp ZS Raion hoe prom i TS SEATTLE 60 
ond bol te | ROE Sree Mt ‘80 
PGP Lie ag o Teaching Principles and Procedures for 
een | pee Shorthand (Skene, Walsh and 
SLE es eee ee eek 1.20 
A SMART HOTEL I SORT Correlated Studies in Stenography (Law- 
RICA’S SMARTEST RESOR _rence, McAfee and Butler). ......................... 1.20 
AME The Story of Uncle Sam’s Money (Walter O. 
OTES WANTED! Choice, up-town loca- | Woods, Treasurer of the United States) 1.50 


tion of the St. Charles means quiet 


The Gregg Publishing Company 
New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
Toronto London Sydney 


Gregg Texts Are Authoritative 


sleep. Fine meals make jovial moods. Sun- 
shine and salt air—all’s well by the sea and 
rates at the St. Charles say ‘“‘a-hoy” to the 
citizens of America. 
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The PAPER 


William Byrd Press for alt 


INCORPORATED | 


School Requirements 


PRINTERS 


Typewriter Paper 
Mimeograph Paper 


College Annuals and School Catalogs 





are Our Specialties 





Drawing Paper 











® Construction Paper 
LET US ESTIMATE ON YOUR Drinking Cups, Wrapping Paper, 
NEXT PUBLICATION . « « « Sandwich Wax, etc. 
6 Write for prices stating quantity 
desired 
| THE WILLIAM BYRD PRESS, Inc. ® 
1430-2-4 East Franklin Street Richmond Paper Company, Inc. 
Richmond @ Virginia 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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THE SUPPORT AND SECURITY 


OF EVERY TEACHER 


When Sickness, Accident or Quarantine Becomes Her or His Portion— 


THE TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 


(The Largest Organization of its Kind in the World) 


PAYS: 
FOR EVERY DISEASE AND ACCIDENT DURING ENTIRE YEAR. Permits You to 
Continue Membership if You Give Up Teaching or Marry. Cost does not increase— 
Benefits do not decrease with increasing age. 

IMPORTANT 
More Teachers are carrying their Protection with the T. P. U. than with ALL OTHER 
SIMILAR ORGANIZATIONS COMBINED. 





These Features Commend Themselves— Note This Record of Service— 
1. Lowest cost. Paid to teachers in 1931, $273,468.84. 
2. Largest field of coverage. Paid since organization, over Two Million Dollars. 
3. Covers Sickness, Accident and Quarantine. Assets of over One-half Million Dollars. 
4. Non-cancellable at will of Officers. Paid to Virginia Teachers, 1931, $12,979.44. 


ENDORSED BY BOARDS OF EDUCATION AND SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
All teachers need health and accident protection, as an aid and comfort when salary 
stops and expenses mount. Write for particulars. No obligation. Address— 


THE TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 


BRENEMAN BLDG., LANCASTER, PENNA. 
Or, Ernest L. Cunningham, 3005 Monument Ave., Richmond, Va. 














Primer and First Reader as Basal 


S t a t C-a d O p t e ! Second to Sixth Readers as Supplementary 








THE WORK-PLAY BOOKS | THE GATES PROGRAM 


GATES AND HUBER 


Peter and Peggy (Primer) 52 OF READING 
Preparatory Book 32 


First Grade Manual 1.20 
eee a The Virginia State Board of Education has 
—o na 56 adopted the Gates-Huber-Ayer reading 
Friendly Stories (Second Reader) 64 series, THE WORK-PLAY BOOKS in its 
ae ave te Sag = entirety. County after county is taking ad- 
Make and Make-Believe (Third Reader) 68 vantage of this significant opportunity in 
Madee dred, Gacant "88 introducing the series either in whole or in 
Co ae part. Are your schools among those enjoy- 
Magic Hours (Fourth Reader) 80 ing the benefits of this remarkable method 
eam ‘tans ( Fitth Reader) "88 of teaching reading If you have not yet 
coreParatory Book | sory In press | investigated, do SO immediately for your 
Pramatateey teak In press own, your teachers and the pupils’ satis- 

Manuals for Intermediate Unit also in press. | faction. Free literature on request. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue New York 














